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Tue PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


has more circulation in Delaware 
than all the Delaware newspapers 
put together; more circulation in 
southern half of New Jersey than 
all the newspapers published in 
that territory together; larger cir- 
culation than any other news- 
paper published in Philadelphia; 
larger circulation in Pennsylvania 
than any other newspaper. That 
is why Recorp advertisers get 
more results from the RECORD 
i than they do from any other 
Philadelphia newspaper, 
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THE RICHMOND 
DISPATCH 


THE RICHMOND 
NEWS 


Are the Leading Daily Papers 
of Virginia. 


They cover thoroughly both the 
morning and afternoon fields in the 
prosperous city of Richmond and 
its neighboring towns. 


A community of 125,000 people. 

30,000 factory employees. 

Fifteen banks with $20,000,000 deposits. 
Annual sales aggregating $111,000,000. 


The advertiser inthe Despatch and 
News shares in the prosperity of 


this rich section. Rates and 
further information on request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
Chica-o: New York: 
1103-1105 Boyce Building, 407-410 Temple Court. 
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VoL. XL. 


THE STORY OF A BLUE PEN- 
CIL AND A PERSONALITY. 





From a small shop on Jackson 
Boulevard—a mere “hole in the 
wall’—the haberdashery business 
of “Tom” Murray has grown to 
be one of the largest in Chicago 
in two. years. 
Everybody in 
the Windy 
City knows 
“Tom.” His 
establishment 
is crowded 
with custom- 
ers, and his 
first name has 

a) become a 

TA) ow trademark as 
potent as the 
nickname of “Bathhouse John.” 
The “hole in the wall” has been 
successively enlarged by inducing 
neighbors to move elsewhere and 
knocking down partitions, until 
“Tom's” store occupies the first 
floor of a large office building. It is 
all an illustration of the value of 
personality in advertising. Two 
years ago “Tom's” little shop was 
like many other little haberdashery 
shops in Chicago and elsewhere. 
He never advertised, nor did he 
dream that so small a_ business 
could be exploited to advantage in 
so large a city. Newspapers, bill- 
boards and car cards were expen- 
sive, and it was in the nature of 
advertising a needle in a _ hay- 
stack, so “Tom” contented him- 
self with catering to the brokers 
and clerks at the Board of Trade, 
one block away. 

“Tom” had always made a prac- 
tice of keeping his windows well 
filled with cards—price and phrase 
cards made for him by a card- 
writer. This was the beginning of 
his publicity and its end, however. 
The cards were good, as cards go, 
and attracted their share of at- 
tention, but they were hirdly dif- 
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fcrent from other haberdashers’ 
window phrases. Perhaps * 
even tried to make them read like 
the accepted things in window 
cards—certainly he was justified 
in believing that it is dangerous 
to fly over the head of the Man 
in the Street. Most haberdashers 
who keep a little shop like **Tom’s” 
knows that you cannot be too 
original. You will be misunder- 
stood. 

One fine morning “Tom's” card- 
writer went on an excursion, or 
had to take a day off to bury his 
grandmother, or wore himself out 
past working by sitting up with a 
sick friend. “Tom” wanted some 
cards in a hurry to set off a new 
window display, but the card-writer 
could not make them. So he de- 
termined to write some himself by 
way of stop-gaps. A clerk—or, 
rather, the clerk—was sent out 
t.r a marking crayon, but could 
get nothing more suitable than a 
blue pencil. “Tom” took that, got 
some letter heads and tried to think 
of something to say. The pencil 
was soft, and it was a real pleasure 
to make blue marks with it. Per- 
haps “Tom's” sub-conscious self 
was a bit more alert than usual, 
or perhaps the card-writer episode 
had brought him into a mood for 
saying things directly and to the 
point. Be that as it may. He 
wrote a half dozen window 
phrases, and put them in with the 
goods, and they were so different 
from other window phrases that 
the Man in the Street stopped and 
stood upon his fellowman’s toes 
to read them. At the end of a 
week they had attracted so much 
attention that “Tom” became his 
own card-writer, and has held the 
position ever since. 

It is so very difficult to be 
simple. There are many proverbs 


testifying to the worth of the aual- 
ity, and we are very fond of ad- 
to 


vising others “be simple.” 
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When we want window cards, 
however, we run to the elaborate, 
instinctively. Window cards have 
been perfected in the past ten 
years to a point where they aie 
1ittle else than gilt and color, 
and the phrase that they are in- 
tended to impress upon the pop- 
ular mind is usually the last 
thing that the Man in the Street 
sees. “Tom’s” blue pencil phrases 
were a reversion to an original type 
—a return to simplicity. There 
is hardly anything in the window 
card line so simple and clean and 
artistic as a phrase blue penciled 
on a sheet of white paper. It is 
direct, and attracts through its art- 
lessness. When you have a dozen 
photos taken in a two dollar gallery 
the photographer mounts them on 
cards bearing his name embossed 
in gilt. When you pay ten dollars 
apiece for individual retouched 
portraits at a Fifth avenue studio, 
the artist mounts them upon a 
sheet of Whatman paper and signs 
his name with a lead pencil. That 
is the art and the simplicity of 
“Tom’s” window cards. 

There is something else, of 
course. The blue pencil is only the 
medium of expression. The ex- 
pression itself is as great a factor. 
In “Tom's” case this expression is 
Individuality. He has the happy 
knack of always making a point 
when he writes an ad. Some of 
his phrases are as simple and as 
pointed as the things in Life. Here 
are a few taken from “Tom Mur- 
ray’s Book of Blue Pencil Ads,” 
published last year. of which near- 
ly two thousand have been sold 
at five dollars per copy: 

We cell for cash and live well. By 
doing so we can help you live well. 


“ 


Sure we do—money back every time 
you went it. Any time you are not 
eee please kick. I'll make it right. 

T “pest you right. 

"Pais 

When you buy here you are not 
paying the bad debts of someone else. 
We do a cash business. Profit is stall 
at any time of the year. You pay only 
for what you get, not what the other 
man gets. Facts! Cold!—-“Tom.” 

“Murray is making money,” they say. 
So 2re you when you buv here.—‘‘Tom.’ 

Our way of advertising— blue pencil 
and_ white prices.—“Tom 

Mv reputation is my capital. T cannot 
afford not to give you one hundred 
cents on the dollar in value.—“Tom.” 
T am very well satisfied with a small 


Watch me grow. 





profit. Notice that this store is busy all 
the time.—‘*Tom 

They may copy my ads, but they can- 
not copy my make of shirts.—‘*Tom 

mske mistakes—we all do. I made 

teco many shirts, but you'll not make a 
= in taking one for a dollar.— 
Tom.’ 


“Thou shalt not steal.” I need 


money. Loan me a dollar on any two- 
dollar soft shirt in my_ stock. You 
need not bring it back.—‘*Tom.” 

Will sell you a half interest in any 
two dollar shirt in stock tor a_ dollar 
and give you the other half.—‘‘Tom.” 

Every negligee shirt in the house has 
five days’ notice to get out. We need 
the room.—‘Tom.’ 

These black silk scarfs are well worth 
a dollar. It is my own business why I 
offer them for a few days at fifty cents. 

—“‘Tom.’ 

“Tom” finds that his stock of 
phrases is abundant. He carries 
a note book, and puts them down 
as he gathers them in the streets, 
or the cars or the store. He can 
walk Chicago’s streets and find 
ads where other mortals find noth- 
ing but mud. His phrases always 
have vigor and always tell a story 
in a umique way. There is one 
running in the cars at present that 
reads, “I can please that man of 
yours—I give four cuffs to a shirt. 
—Tom.’ ” This attack is two- 
edged. “It may convince madam 
and induce her to send her man 
to “Tom,” or it may assure the 
man himself. If “Tom” believes in 
his cuff policy so earnestly that 
he will tell her about it, surely the 
man himself can hardly go wrong 
in buying of him. 

After a time “Tom’s” blue pencil 
window cards attracted so much 
attention that he extended his op- 
erations, taking space in the IIl- 
inois Central suburban trains and 
filling it with blue pencil cards. 
Many of the Board of Trade men 
went that way to their homes. He 
didn’t use all of the cars at first. 
but contracted for a few. By and 
by he took space in the elevated 
lines. His appropriation ran up to 
$75 per month and then to $roo. 
It is now $125 and ‘‘Tom” says 
that that is enough. In fact he 
sometimes thinks it too much, con- 
sidering the business it brings and 
the difficultv he has in getting store 
space in which to expand. Once 
in a while a “Tom” ad is seen in 
the Chicago dailies, but it is usuallv 
paid for by manufacturers. “Tom” 
has no special enmity towards the 
papers, and says that he would use 
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Daily, Sunday and 
Evening, increased in 
advertising in greater 
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other New York 
Newspaper. 
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then: if he wanted to reach women. 
But he wants to reach men only 
and his blue pencil ads in the cars 
suffice for his purpose. He has 
stopped writing each card, of 
course, and now has them repro- 
duced by the zinc etching process, 
but they are close fac-similes of 
his first ads, and the individuality 
of “Tom” cannot be eliminated. 
lt is as hard to eliminate the 
personality from a genuine “Tom” 
car card as to imitate it. 

“Tom’’ soon found that his 
phrases were in demand with out- 
of-town merchants. At first they 
came into the store and he gave 
them the cards that had been taken 
out of the window. Demands 
presently became too numerous, and 
he published his book of ads, con- 
taining 500 phrases with directions 
for using them. Copies have been 
sent all over the world, and the 
financial return was ample, but 
“Tom” says that book publishing 
is a wearisome business, and that 
he will not issue another edition. 
He now has a window card service 
that costs customers $12 a year, 
and mails mimeograph copies of 
the ads that he writes for his 
own purposes. JAs. H. CoLiins. 


THE COUNTRY WEEKLY. 
Easton, Md., August 20, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest the state- 
ments cf some of your correspondents 
that the country weekly as an advertis- 
ing medium is a back number—that the 
country weekly with a circulation of less 
than one thousand is valueless. As our 
circulation is nearer 2,000 than 1,000 
the latter statement does not make 
the shoe pinch very much. There are 
three classes of country weeklies. First, 
the one gotten out by a compositor and 
his son or a boy. One side patent, a 
New York letter (a rehash from _ city 
papers) paid for in space, a Washing- 
ton letter from a patent attorney, edi- 
torisls upon every subject except some- 
thing of purely local interest that either 
come from a Western syndicate or in 
plate form and guaranteed “to be in- 
cffersive,” and the balance of the stuff 
will be rank slush that a school boy 
would be ashamed to write. Another is 
run by a lawver or real estate man 
or somebody else that uses it as a sort 
of a fifth wheel to boost himself. He 
is usually too busy a man to give it any 
personal attention; it is filled with the 
rankest fraudulent advertisements that 
disgrace his sheet and are an insult to his 
intelligent readers—if he has any. This 
paper is verv much on the order of the 
first named from a news standpoint. The 
third is the country weekly run by men 
who make newspaper work their business 
or profession. He has probably grad- 


uated from a city paper, is educated, has 
the power of composition and is in the 
newspaper business as a business pure 
and simple. His paper handles local 
items in a readabie manner, has edi- 
torials of force, of local interest, and can 
find enough to do without staying at 
the case doing the work that a two or 
three dollar a week boy will do. The 
tirst two named are not read closely, con- 
sequently cannot be rated high as adver- 
tising mediums. The latter is read 
closely and not an item is missed in 
the paper. It is thoroughly read and 
invariably thoroughly covers the com- 
munity that no city paper can hope to 
do. he countryman reads the city 
paper as a pastime or to learn ‘“‘what’s 
going on” and does not remember from 
day to day to any extent what has ap- 
peared, but he remembers and every 
member of the family remembers every- 
thing in the local weekly. as it is a 
message from home. Because two-thirds 
of the rural press is found wanting’ it 
does not appear to be good business to 
place the ban on the other third. Ad- 
vertising agents understand what dailies 
to use, but they have not gone deep 
enough into advertising to know what 
country weeklies to use. They work on 
tlie principle that all weeklies are alike 
and use the one that will accept the 
busiress the cheapest and then howl 
that there is nothing in the weekly. 
When they learn as much about the 
weekly as they know about the daily 
they will get more clients and be in a 
position to give clients value received 
for their money. It appears to me 
many firms handle their business direct 
purely for this reason. he most suc- 
cessful advertisers, viz., Royal Baking, 
Sy1up of Figs, Cascarets, Carter’s Pills, 
wamp Root, Castoria, Dr. Pierce and 
nearly every other successful concern 
has been and is now a large user of 
the country weekly. Notwithstanding 
the heavy city advertising of ‘Floro- 
dora” it did not take in this county of 
20,coo until it was advertised in the 
local paper and the country billed. 
“Force” is not being sold here to any 
extent and there are many other cases 
of like nature. To hold city trade it is 
necessary to do constant advertising; 
work up a trade in the country and it 
lests to.a great extent. The old well 
advertised articles of years and years 
ago have a good sale in the country, 
whereas they are not carried in city 
stores. A larger proportion of country 
than city people “cling te it.” For 
amount expended country advertising 
is more profitable as it is more lastin 
It is refreshing to read Mr. Bauer’s 
statement in your issue of the 6th, 
“Very good results can be had through 
the country weeklies in their restricted 
territory. They cover the ground more 
thoroughly than the city dailies and 
there is more likelihood of good adver- 
tising being read.’”’ Yours truly, 
RocHester Happaway, 
Easton Ledger. 
—__ +o 
THERE was a time when the retail 
dealer was consulted as to his opinion 
on everything which he offered for sale. 
Now, however, people read advertis- 
ing and form their own opinions as to 
the merits of various articles to be 
purchased.—Progressive Advertiser. 
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Thirteen weeks ending 
December 22, 1901, I ,764,441 

Thirteen weeks ending 
March 22, 1902, I ,830, 3 36 

Thirteen weeks ending 


June 22, 1902, 1,947,285 


Daily average for July, 1902, - - - 23,770 











The above figures show the 
steady growth of the 


PEORIA 


EVENING 
STAR 


The Srar solicits patronage because it 
reaches the people ; because it reaches the 
right kind of people ; because it is printed 
and circulated in the richest city in the 
West; because it thoroughly covers, on 
more than 100 rural routes, as fine a farm- 
ing country as the sun shines on; because 
it goes into every city town and village in 
Central Illinois. N. M. Suerriecp, in full 
charge of foreign advertising. 


85 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YorK. 
U. S. Express BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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PERSUASION AND CREDI- 
BILITY. 


By Joel Benton. 


There is at least one point where 
business, and particularly the ad- 
vertising business, leads us into a 
siight consideration of metaphysics 
or the laws of the human mind. 
An advertisement we all know is 
written to persuade its readers to 
buy or patronize something, and if 
it is to prove successful it must 
have qualities that make it in some 
way interesting. But it is a curi- 
ous fact that the human mind will 
tolerate in one species of advertis- 
ing what it would absolutely reject 
in another kind. There must, for 
instance, be nothing extravagantly 
colored or romantic in the advertis- 
ing of ordinary dry goods and 
groceries and things which every- 
body knows thoroughly about, be- 
cause there can be little mystery 
evoked concerning these. If you 
tell a fairy tale about them, there- 
foic, simply because you have such 
things to sell, it will not be be- 
lieved ana your effort will be worse 
than useless. If, however, you 
have a lot of barren land a few 
thousand miles away supposed to 
have mineral or oil possibilities 
connected with it, you may then 
indulge superlative statements. In 
fact there must be ground for 
something rosy and captivating in 
your story if you are to sell proper- 
ty like this, for people who invest 
money are greatly moved if there 
are great possibilities connected 
with it, even though the realities 
about it are few and nothing great 
is absolutely provable. The fact 
that the oil and mine bonanzas do 
exist, and that others are pretty 
certain to be discovered and de- 
veloped, justifies some warm pro- 
phesying in regard to the proper- 
ties adjacent to an oil region. It 
must always be remembered that 
the human mind is ever ready for 
wonderful things—where they seem 
probable—and for turning over a 
big profit in investments. While 
the advertisers of land, furniture 
and clothes must deal with meas- 
ured words mainly, those who 
proffer fancy investments must 
“talk large’ to draw custom. I 
. do not say that there are no cases 
where this presentation of property 
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is right, for not to offer large in- 
ducements as being possible would 
deny the advertiser's faith and dis- 
miss attention even. But in the 
selling of United States and other 
standard bonds, two lines of plain 
statement are as good as a sales- 
man, and romance and mystery 
lave here no place. 

Each method, therefore, has its 
fieid and the only objection to the 
romantic style is where it is applied 
unbelievingly and without a fair 
basis for hoped profit or benefit. 
The one ingredient in advertising 
that is necessary and salvatory is 
honest statement. The highly 
colored story should come from the 
writer's belief and show a ground 
for public belief to be justified. In 
one particular field the writer and 
reader seem to unite to make a 
glorified account of an article thor- 
oughly believed. This field, of 
course, 1s the one that has to do 
with proprietary remedies. We all 
believe naturally that for every ill 
there is somewhere some cure— 
that Nature puts an antidote near 
every poison. So when we read a 
perfectly written description of our 
bad symptoms, we at once feel that 
the accurately gifted clairvoyant 
writer who has described these 
symptoms must certainly have in 
hand the remedy that will relieve 
us. The medical principle of “ex- 
pectancy” is here illustrated and no 
matter how good the remedy may 
be itself, this element of precipitat- 
ed belief in it is not a small agent 
in n:aking the, advertisernent as 
weli as the medicine profitable. The 
idea I set out to emphasize is that 
an advertiser must sometimes study 
the fieid and limits of human belief 
in reference to his proposition if 
he wishes to be perfectly persua- 
sive. To tell the thing that is in- 
herently incredible to the average 
mind about what is offered is to 


‘talk to one’s own undoing. Better 


nave the public think your goods 
are only fairly good and not over- 
praised than to strain their faith 


with an impossible story. 
o> 


“Wen in doubt, stick to articles 
which have well-earned reputations,” is 
advice which many a merchant would 
profit by using. The dealer who sells 
goods that have well-earned reputations 
need not be afraid that his own reputa- 
tion will suffer by so doing.—Progress- 
ive Advertiser. 
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The 
Milwaukee 
Journal PRINTS ITS 


CIRCULATION 
FIGURES EVERY DAY 


The daily average for July, 1902, was 
29,130. This is a daily gain over July, 1901, 
of 3,595. 

The importance of this record to advertisers 
and to The Journal is in the fact that it was 
made without offers of premiums, catch schemes 
or extra effort in any particular, proving that 
more people want The Journal for the paper’s 
sake alone. 

The circulation of The Journal, according to 
Rowell’s definition of circulation, which is both 
safe and sensible, is the largest of all Wisconsin 
dailies and is more than the combined 
circulations of the two other local 
evening papers. 

The city circulation alone of 
The Journal is larger than is the total cir- 
culation of either of the other evening dailies. 

Advertising rates and circulation, both 
quality and quantity considered, in The 
Milwaukee Journal are the lowest of all Milwaukee 


dailies. THE JOURNAL COMPANY. 
STEPHEN B. SMITH C. D, BERTOLET 


30 Tribune Building 705-707 Boyce Building 
New York Chicago 
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It was perhaps only to be ex- 
pected, from the recent experi- 
ments in the line of exterminating 
the mosquito by means of a chem- 
ical preparation impregnating its 
haunts and breeding places, that 
if the experiments were success- 
ful the insect killer would cer- 
tainly be advertised as a boon to 
the public. The experiments have 
been successful and the advertising 
has commenced. ‘*Mosquitocide” is 
the name of the new pest destroyer. 

Tne Kensington Chemical Co., 
413 Canal street, New York, have 
placed upon the market a chemical 
compound in crystal torm that 1s 
positively guaranteed to kill mos- 
quitos in ail their phases, from the 
larvae up to full growth. These 
crystals when sown broadcast on 
the lawn, grass, marsh or other 
breeding place of the insect, gener- 
ate, when dampened by water, rain, 
or dew, an odorless gas that in- 
stantly kills the mosquito even 
scores oi feet beyond the spot 
treated. The crystals will contin- 
ue to generate gas for several 
weeks, but they will not injure 
vegetation nor will they emit any 
odor whatever. It is claimed that 
one five-pound box. of these crys- 
tals—costing two dollars—will be 
sufficient to keep an acre of ground 
entirely free from mosquitos for 
an entire season, figuring on a re- 
sowing about every four weeks. 
The directions are simple, and, if 
followed, insure success. The 
Kensington Chemical Co. guaran- 
tees this, or will refund the two 
dollars. Talking with the man- 
ager of the office the other day 
he told a Printers’ INK reporter 
some facts about the advertising 
that had been done already and 
what was contemplated in the fu- 
ture, for the publicity that has so 
far been sought for ‘ “Mosquitocide” 
is simply of a tentative or ex- 
perimental nature. “We took full 
columns in the leading papers one 
Sunday, you may remember,” said 
the manager, “and repeated that 
several times in the dailies. It was 


attractively set up and convincing- 
lv written, and it had the desired 
effect—set the public talking. Hav- 
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ing accomplished that object we 
then reduced the space to four 
inches, such as we are running 
now. We are rather late in the 
season. At present we are con- 
fining ourselves to the newspa- 
pers.” 

“Why do you sek ct the city pa- 
pers in preference to country 
ones ?” 

“Because the city papers reach 
the country both far and near. 
Also because workers in the city 
live in the country—I mean the 
class that can afford two dollars 
for our goods. Country people 
nowadays see some city paper and 
therefore see our ad. If we had 
commenced to use countrv napers 
we would not have experienced 
anything like the success achieved 
in the few weeks we have been 
started. Some people have thought 
it strange that we should adver- 
tise in the city, where there are 
few or no mosquitos. They do 
not think that a mighty large pro- 
portion of the circulation of every 
city paper goes into the country-— 
particularly at this season when so 
many families are out of town.” 

“What about that guarantee of 
money returned Jif the goods are 
not as claimed?’ 

“Tt goes—every time. We ex- 
perimented fully with ‘Mosquito- 
cide’ before we put it on the mar- 
ket. We tested it in every way 
and assured ourselves that it reallv 
would do the work effectively if 
apptied as we direct. It vositively 
cannot fail to act under those con- 
ditions—hence we make the guar- 
antee. This company 1s a respon- 
sible one and has ample capital. 
What we are spending now for 
publicity is a mere fleabite in com- 
parison with what we intend doing 
next year. Then we shall be in 
better shape with the goods also— 
ready to fill all demands. Our 
first idea was to make the price $5, 
but on reflection we came to the 
conclusion that we could sell far 
more boxes at $2 than at $5 and as 
we wanted to get ‘Mosquitocide’ 
widely known this season, so that 
its fame would spread before next 
year, we fixed the lower price. 
There is enough in one box to fix 
an ordinary lawn around a coun- 
try house, say, for the entire sum- 
mer.” 
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THE DAILY AND THE RU- 
RAL POSTAL ROUTE. 


“PRINTERS INK has had con- 
siderable to say lately about the 
kind of daily paper that goes out 
to the farmer through the new 
rural delivery system,” says Mr. 
E. B. Conliss, circulation manager 
of the Toledo Times and News. 
“Some of the authorities interview- 
ed by the Little Schoolmaster are 
of the opinion that the farmer 
wants the evening paper because 
he reads it the same day it is print- 
ed. Whatever the conditions may 
be elsewhere, we find that the 
morning paper is best fitted to the 
farmer's needs in our territory. We 
publish the Times in the morning 
and the News in the evening, and 
are not biased, for we can supply 
whichever the farmer demands. 
The morning paper is taken al- 
most exclusively. Our country edi- 
tion is in the mails at 3.30 a. m. 
and in the hands of the last sub- 
scriber by noon or one o'clock. In 
many cases it arrives shortly after 
breakfast. Evening paners mailed 
in Toledo cannot be delivered until 
the same time the next day, so that 
they arrive at the same time as the 
morning papers filled with news 
that is ten or twelve hours later 
than that of the evening editions. 
Some of the Cleveland papers pre- 
date their morning editions and 
send them out as evening papers, 
but country subscribers are learn- 
ing this ruse. 

“Now that rural delivery routes 
are putting the daily into the farm- 
er’s mail box within a few hours 
after it leaves the press, its scope 
is greatly widened. In fact, it is 
difficult to foresee what the dailies 
will grow into under these new 
conditions, especially those nublish- 
ed in the smaller cities. The cir- 
culation of metropolitan dailies 
through the mails is entirely differ- 
ent in character from that of the 
daily covering comparatively re- 
stricted territory. The New York 
and Chicago papers are general 
mediums in so far as country circu- 
lation is concerned, reaching a very 
small nercentave of the whole ponn- 
lation of the United States. That 
is why general advertisers find 
them so profitable. In fact, their 
circulation is much like that of the 
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The dailies of cities 
Buffalo and 


Louisville, however, are becoming 


magazines. 
like Toledo, Detroit, 


loca! mediums of far wider in- 
fluence than have ever been placed 
at the disposal of advertisers. The 
Times, for example, covers terri- 
tory bounded on the north by the 
sphere of intiuence of Detroit dail- 
1es, on the east by that of Cleve- 
land, on the west by that of Chi- 
cago, and on the south by that of 
Cincinnati, It is pressing into this 
territory as fast as rural routes are 
established, and in a few years wili 
have developed readers and circu- 
lation of a wholly new sort. 

“We have followed the installa- 
tion of rural routes as closely as 
possible, and now cover sixty-five 
of them in Northwestern Ohio. As 
new ones are established we ex- 
tend our rural service. From the 
Postoffice Department at Washing- . 
ton we get the reports and plans of 
the inspectors after routes are plan- 
ned, and we usually have six 
months in which to work before 
the first delivery. Solicitors are 
sent out, who distribute literature, 
visit each house, take the name of 
each possible subscriber and secure 
as many trial subscriptions as 
possible. With each trial sub- 
scription of six months we give 
a fine metal mail box free. The 
country rate is lower than that 
in the city, for we charge farm- 
ers the same as newsboys. Upon 
the first delivery day there is 
always considerable excitement, 
and we take advantage of it, 
distributing more literature. To 
those who have not subscribed 
we send the paper free for a week, 
and this results in a good many 
subscriptions. Our circulation over 
these routes has run up to 3,500 in 
the past year. and it is a healthy 
circulation. Every name can be 
accounted for upon our mailing 
lists. The people of our territory 
are ready for the daily paper, as a 
rule.” 

. aan 

THE easiest way is the best; that is, 
for the merchant to supply people with 
the articles asked for. To persuade a 
customer to take an article against his 
or her will is doing a good turn for 
some rival dealer. The average person 
may stand for a certain amount of 
jollying, but in time makes up his mind 
to try some other store where he can 
get the articles asked for.—Progressive 
Advertiser, 
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Four Important Papers in 
Four Important Cities 


CINCINNATI POST 





Exceeds 139,000 daily. Ohio’s 
leading evening newspaper. 
Guarantees to advertisers that 
its daily average circulation is 
40,000 greater than any other 
Cincinnati newspaper. 











ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 





Exceeds 51,000 daily. Rate 
per thousand net circulation 
less than is offered by any 
other St. Louis newspaper. 











COVINGTON (HY.) POST 





Exceeds 12,000 daily. Only 
daily paper published in Cov- 
ington and Newport, Hy. Lar- 
gest circulation in State out- 
side of Louisville. 











CLEVELAND PRESS 





Exceeds 117,000 daily, double 
the circulation of any other 
Cleveland newspaper. One of 
the best newspaper values in 
- the country. 











Comprise the Scripps-McRae 
League of Newspapers 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 


D. J. RANDALL I. S. WALLIS 
Tribune Building, New York Hartford Building, Chicago 
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ADVERTISING BANDMAS- 
TER DUSS 


Readers of the New York papers 
during the past three months need 
not be told that “Duss,” the new 
discovery as a bandmaster, is now 
playing with his band of sixty men 
at the St. Nicholas Garden, 66th 
street near Broadway. He is un- 
guestionably a musical wonder, 
but the splendid advertising that 
has been done for him is almost as 
much responsible for filling that 
vast auditorium nightly as the 
talent of Duss and his assistants. 

John Duss, while of German de- 
scent, is a Pennsylvanian by birth 
and education. He comes from 
the small and oddly named town 
of Economy, near Pittsburg, which 
is owned and controlled by the 
Harmony Society, of which Mr. 
Duss is the head. He is a natural 
born musician, and has surround- 
ed nimself with others who might 
properly share that compliment. 
He is said to be a very rich man 
—his wealth running into millions, 
so music is his hobby only. 

Mr. R. E. Johnston, the New 
York impressario, hearing of Duss 
and his accomplishments from a 
mutua! friend, took a trip to Econ- 
omy early this year and was ac- 
corded the privilege of listening 
to Duss and his band, with the re- 
cult that he induced the great musi- 
cian to make a New York engage- 
ment with him—the season to open 
May 26 and close September 28. 
New Yorkers know the rest—how 
Duss came here, saw—and con- 
quered. Feeling interested in the 
advertising story of Duss a PrInT- 
ERS INK representative recently 
interviewed Mr. B. Bradford, 
the general agent, in his office in 
the St. James Building, Broadway 
and 26th street. Mr. Bradford read- 
ily received the Little School- 
master’s reporter and consented to 
talk. 

“T'll tell you why I was selected 
to run this advertising campaign, 
he said, in explaining his position 
there. “I am a practical printer, 
brought up at the case, and I was 
fed on advertising when I was a 
baby. It was not contemplated to 
make this advertising anything like 
what is done for ordinary shows, 
but something better, and, so far 
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as I know, I am the first practical 
printer ever chosen for a position 
of this kind. There is lots of 
money behind the show and it was 
decided to run the advertising on 
a high plane. No expense what- 
ever has been spared to exploit 
Duss thoroughly, nevertheless | am 
not wasting money. I'll show you 
where a practical printer has an 
advantage as an advertising man. 
If he be original in ideas, his ‘dis- 
plays’ will certainly be better than 
those of the novice in types, and 
he will get a better effect ina small 
space than another man will in a 
large one. Take our regular ad 
now ‘running as an instance. It 
measures two inches and is as well 
displayed and attracts the eye as 
quickly as a full column. You 
might notice another feature which 
shows the practical printer. In 
the smaller ads you will find that 
the last line is generally run out 
to the end. We pay 50 cents a 
line for our general run of ad- 
vertising and we are using nine- 
teen city papers. An odd word or 
two over a line would cost just as 
much as the full line, so I either 
fill out or eliminate a word—which 
is still better. A trifle, isn’t it? 
But 50 cents a line in 19 papers 
means $9.50 per day—nearly $70 
per week, and that easily covers 
my own salary, you see. The 
omission of a single word in an ad 
—or a change in construction that 
saves a line, often means a great 
money saving at the end of a sea- 
son. Again, look at the style and 
character of the literature we are 
distributing. Here is a 36-page 
booklet, printed on the best paper, 
filled with halftone pictures, ele- 
gantly gotten up throughout. We 
are putting out 300,000 of these, 
so you see it is an expensive piece 
of auxiliary advertising. But it 
has style and character to it that 
insures favorable comment at once. 
It is a better booklet than was ever 
before issued by anv other enter- 
prise of this kind. From cover to 
cover it shows care in every detail. 
It is a booklet that will not be cast 
aside even after it has been read. 
It is almost exclusively made up of 
press notices taken from metro- 
politan and other napers during 
the past three months. Taken as 
a whole it is an epitome of what 




















the press and public have said 
about Duss. These booklets are 
distributed by our two unitormed 
giants whom you may have seen 
strolling about the principal streets 
of the city. They, in themselves, 
are a great attraction, and form an 
excellent advertisement for us. By 
contrast we have the midget who 
may be occasionally seen walking 
between them. It is impossible to 
ignore this walking advertisement. 
Wherever the trio are seen a curi- 
ous crowd is sure to follow them. 
The name of ‘Duss’ is on the 
front of their caps, so even those 
who cannot get near enough to 
receive a booklet, can see who the 
men are advertising. We think so 
much of the giants as an advertise- 
ment that we are using a picture 
of them on most of the literature 
that we send out now, besides the 
portrait of Duss, which is on every 
scrap of advertising matter we 
use. : 

“What advertising are you doing 


outside of New York, Mr. Brad- 
ford?” 
“Well, New York papers cover 


a very large territory and as we 
are in them all we may be said to 
get our _money’s worth through 
them. But it is our intention to 
go on a tour after finishing here 
and our route has already been 
booked. Here is a list of the 
towns in which we play. You see 
there are a lot of them, but in spite 
of that fact, every newspaper in 
every town receives every day a 
notice about ‘Duss’—not forget- 
ting mention of the date when he 
will appear at that particular place. 
This is a system that has never 
been so carefully and thoroughly 
worked before, by any agent. I 
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am satisfied that even now curiosi- 
ty has been aroused about Duss 
in every place where he will play 
im the coming Fall and Winter. 
People may say that it is an easy 
matter to advertise a show when 
you have plenty of money behind 
you. But it does not follow that 
because you have it you can waste 
it. I am doing my best to secure 
effective and lasting advertising at 
a reasonable cost. We don’t spare 
the dollars but neither do we 
squander them. Not how cheaply, 
but how efficiently we can secure 
the desired publicity is our motto. 
Of course you understand that, in 
this line of business, much valuable 
advertising is secured without any 
cost. Duss is a public performer, 
and, as such, is seen by the news- 
paper critics and frequently written 
about. Under the head of musical 
and theatrical news he is often 
mentioned. That is advertising, 
and it has often led the advertising 
men in other lines to think that— 
these free notices being taken into 
consideration — we fellows had 
little or nothing to do. Two or 
three days of my routine work 
here would soon convince them to 
the contrary. As a matter of fact, 
few advertising men are harder 
worked than those in the show 
business. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that I am at work all 
the time [ am awake. Ever plan- 
ning, ever devising, evolving new 
advertising ideas, to be succeeded 
the next day by newer ones, the 
lot of the advertising man in this 
profession is one of perpetual hard 
thinking.” 

NEVER mind what the other fellow is 
doing, go ahead and push for business 
on your ewn account.—The Advisor. 








JUST ONE HALF 


of Washington, D.C., can be reached by the 


Star’s contemporaries. 


cannot touch. 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Tribune Building, 
NEw YorK. 


THE OTHER HALF they 


The £vening Star has them all. 


Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING THE “NORTH 
WEST” AND “NORTH 
LAND.” 





With extensive refurnishing and 
improvements made during the 
past winter the Northern Steam- 
ship Company’s twin steamers 
“North Land” and “North West” 
now represent an investment of 
one million dollars each. Built en- 
tirely of steel, they are 386 feet 
long and 44 feet wide, driven by 
engines of 8,000 horse power at 
between 20 and 22 miles per hour, 
with parlors, dining rooms, state 
rooms and saloons lit by 2,000 in- 


candescent lights, and manned by . 


crews of nearly 200 men. In fact, 
they have been aptly likened to 
the Waldorf-Astoria and Auditor- 
ium hotels. Certainly they are the 
finest vessels afloat upon the Great 
Lakes, and surpass many of the 
ocean liners both in size and ap- 
pointments. The season of lake 
travel between Buffalo and Chicago 
is about three months, but the per- 
iod when the bulk of this travel is 
carried and a profit made upon the 
company’s investment lasts only 
about six weeks. Therefore the 
three day tours between Buffalo 
and Chicago must be well adver- 
tised, and since the “North West” 
was ‘completed and put into com- 
mission in 1892 these tours have 
been ably exploited by magazine 
publicity and follow-up literature. 
Mr. W. M. Lowrie, general pas- 
senger agent, whose offices are at 
Buffalo, recently gave the follow- 
ing particulars to a Printers’ INK 
reporter: 

“Our season lasts during three 
summer months, and our advertis- 
ing operations cover a like period,” 
he said. “First, we use the maga- 
zines—about a dozen of the more 
prominent ones. Our list includes 
monthlies that reach wealthy people 
and some that are supposed to 
reach none but folks in moderate 
circumstances. We use Munsey’s, 
for example, and find it pays us, 
though there is a notion among ad- 
vertisers that the cheaper month- 
lies reach cheap people. Accurate 
systems of keying and tracing re- 
plies and business enable us to tell 
just what mediums are profitable 
for our purposes. There is a de- 


cided difference between the busi- 
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ness brought by magazines of the 
Munsey class and those that are 
called ‘high grade’-—the Century 
and Harper's. The former bring 
direct returns, while the latter are 
indirect. The people who read 
Munsey’s seem to be in the habit 
of writing for particulars about our 
tours. They are not so widely 
traveled as the readers of the 
Century or Harper’s, and they rely 
upon our follow-up bureau to sup- 
ply information and make arrange- 
ments for the tours. Readers of 
the more expensive magazines 
seem to spend a greater part of 
their time in travel, and to have 
had more experience in making 
such arrangements. They read 
the ads, but do not write us. When 
they have decided upon taking the 
trip from Buffalo to Chicago they 
go to tourist agents, and we are 
likely to hear nothing of them until 
they arrive upon our piers. 

“Our magazine ads appear in the 
June, July and August numbers— 
that is, they are read largely during 
May, June and July. We run a 
half page in June, a full page in 
July and ancther half page in Aug- 
ust. We also use space in the 
classified steamship columns of 
leading Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia dailies during 
our travel season. The Sunday 
editions scem best for this pub- 
licity, as readers do not plan trips 
during the week. Sometimes these 
ads are small, and again we use 
spaces as large as eight inches 
single column. We believe in pic- 
tures for the magazine ads, and 
upon all of our matter appears the 
catch line ‘In all the world no 
trip like this.’ 

“To all inquirers we send de- 
scriptive booklets containing plans 
of the steamers and an itinerary of 
the tour. We practically suspend all 
advertising during the other nine 
months of the year. People simply 
will not give time or thought to 
lake trips out of season. and to 
put literature into their hands at 
any other time is to waste it. But 
we make preparations during this 
stagnant period, and really have 
advertising in mind at all times. 
The ‘pleased purchaser’ is a large 
factor in ovr publicity. of course. 
We have no better advertisement 
than the man or woman who has 
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spent a summer week upon our 
steamers. Lists of all who take 
the trip are kept, and upgn the fol- 
lowing year we send them folders 
and literature. This undoubtedly 
brings business. We also keep 



















lists of all inquirers, and send them 
literature at the beginning of the 
season, whether they have taken 
the tour or not. You can never 
say when an inquirer will make up 
his mind to the tour. This year 


Sailings from Bultalo every Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sailings from Chicago every Wedneseay and Saturday. - 


HESE: magnificent steamships upon 
which a half-million dollars have just 
been expended in new furnishings and ~ 

luxurious accommodations, will open this sea 

son, sailing from Buffalo June 14th and-from~ 

Chicago June 18th, making two trips’e 

week, stopping at Cleveland, Detroit, Mack- 

inac Island, Harbor Springs and Milwaukee. 

A tour through the grandest fresh water seas 

in the world in these superb floating palaces. _ 

offers the most delightful vacation trip in ~ 

America, Equipment, 

service not. surpassed on any ships afloat. 

For full information apply to } 


W. M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent 
1406 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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we are also giving souvenirs that 
will keep the trips fresh in the 
minds of our patrons. Our cuisine, 
under the management of Mr. E. 
Schmidt, port steward, is not to 
be surpassed by any hotel in the 


NORTH WEST 
NORTH LANI 









cuisine and general 


world, and is one of the features 
most widely commented upon. A 
complete set of menu and wine 
cards is given to every passenger, 
and in the majority of cases they 
are carried away and preserved.” 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 

“Your money back, 
if not satisfied” is a common one 
among merchants of standing, 
large or small, throughout the 
country, but a newspaper that 
offers to refund money if results 
are not as guaranteed is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Here 
is a paragraph printed at the top 
of its front page, in large bold 
type, by the Philadelphia Evening 
Item one afternoon last week: 

“We guarantee to get you any help 
you need, through the /tem'’s ‘want’ 
columus, daily or Sunday. If we fail 
to get you servants, clerks, mechanics, 
waiters, etc., we will refund your money. 
Our 180,000 circulation does the busi- 
ness. The Item is the only paper in the 
world that makes such an offer. We 
do it because we are positive we can 
get satisfactory results. ‘Try it, and be 
convinced.” 

* * * 

While on the subject of guaran- 
teeing results, here is something 
out of the beaten path. Mr. B. 
Niederman, the shoe merchant who 
conducts three stores in this city, 
No. 139 North Eighth street; No. 
203 North Eighth street, and No. 
604 Market street, is increasing the 
number of his patrons daily by an 
attractive guarantee certificate 
which he gives to every purchaser 
of a pair of shoes at any one of his 
establishments. As is well known, 
it is a hard matter to get a pair 
of patent leather shoes that will 
not crack, but Mr. Neiderman 
proves the strong faith he has in 
the fine quality of his footwear by 
guaranteeing them for three 
months. The certificate which ac- 
companies each purchase is num- 
bered, and has marked upon it the 
lot number, stock size of shoes and 
date when purchased. The read- 
ing matter on it ‘begins as follows: 
“T hereby agree to replace this 
pair of Corona Colt Skin Shoes 
should the uppers break through 
before the soles are worn through,” 
etc. Needless to say, this is excel- 
ient advertising and, by adhering 
to his guarantee very strictly. he 
makes new customers all the time, 
for when a man is treated fairly he 
is sure to mention the matter to 
his friends. Mr. Niederman at 
present is a liberal user of the clas- 


The phrase 
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sified advertising columns of the 
daily papers in Philadelphia. 


The silted advertising col- 
umns of the North American have 
been growing rapidly of late, and 
that newspaper now carries a ‘great 
deal of this exceedingly desirable 
class of business. For the purpose 
of further stimulating the use of 
its “want” columns, the North 
American has established a free 
eniployment bureau, at No. 1309 
Filbert street, furnishing “help” 
and securing situations free. Phil- 
adelphians are daily availing them- 
selves of this privilege, calling in 
person.or communicating with the 
bureau by telephone. This special 
feature has had a tendency to 
greatly increase the popularity of 
that newspaper. By the way, it 
is a fact that the North American 
is always to be seen in great num- 
bers on street cars, ferry boats and 
railroad trains, and there are many 
people in this city who would waik 
several blocks to purchase this pa- 
per. ES * * 

The Methodist ministers of 
Williamsport, Pa., are making use 
of street car ads for a rather 
unique purpose. They have com- 
bined in a crusade against whisky 
and beer signs on street cars, and, 
engeging space alongside of these. 
they posted Scriptural passages con- 
demnatory of the use of strong 
drink. In one car is a card bearing 
the words: “Wine is a mocker, and 
strong drink is raging, and who- 


soever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” In another car is this sign: 
“Wine—at last it biteth like a 


serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
The crusaders say that they mean 
to keep up this kind of advertising 
till every saloon in town has cap- 
itulated. In all of the city 
churches co!lections are made every 
Sunday to keep up the trolley car 
warfare. The clergymen contend 
that in addition to discounting the 
beer “ads” the Scriptural placards 
will contain what is news to very 
many readers. The brewers say 
they mean to resurrect some state- 
ments of the prophets that will 
show how necessary beer is to the 
man who cares to live to a ripe old 
age. They intend to put placards 
containing these indorsements 
where they will do the most good. 
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The Replies from an Advertisement in 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 










If your advertisement appeals to 


1 subscriber out of every 5 
it will bring 


¢ 190,000 Replies 


If your advertisement appeals to 


Isubscriberout of every!0 
it will bring 


95,000 Replies 


If your advertisement appeals to 


1 subscriber out of 20 


it will bring 


_ 47,500 Replies 


If your advertiser-ent appeals to 


1 subscriber out of 100 


it will bring 


9500 Replies 


If your advertisement appeals to only 


1 subscriber in a thousand 
it will bring 


Nearly 1000 Replies 





For rates and further information address 


E.W SPAULDING, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
EDWARD W. HAZEN, Home Insurance Building, Chicago 
A. B. HITCHCOCK, Barristers Hall, Boston Zé 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA ) 
> AS j 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER CONSIDERS THIS AD SO EXCELLENT AS TO GIVE IT A FREE 
REPKODUCTION FOR THE BENEFIT OF OTHER ADVERTISERS. 





SCHEME TO ADVERTISE A ‘TOWN. where who had been to California ant 
Select a place for the creation of one who had carried away with them re- 
grand avenue. Construct a road according COllections of Magnolia avenue as the 
to the most approved ideas of highway ™0st beautiful avenue in the worl. 
construction, and plant avenues of trees One such avenue will add a very large 
on each side of this road. Let the en- Percentage of value to every acre of land 
tire community be interested in it, if te” miles around, and add $10 an acre 
individual enterprise is not equal to the t9 100,000 acres.—W. H, Mulls, of 
task, and forego all jealousy arising 9-1t Southern Pacific Railway, in Democrat, 
of the reflection that this road must be Fresno, Cal. 
built opposite individual property. Maz- 
nolia avenue, at Riverside, has done THE simple statements of the merits 
more to settle that country than all the of your goods make the best ads—if 
literature that has ever been publishel. they don't something is wrong with the 
In Europe in 1900 I met people evervy- goods.—White’s Sayings, 


ane —_ 
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THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition ten competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
this page is thought to be the best 
subinitted during the respective 
week. This advertisement was con- 
structed by J. F. Lilly, Box 1477, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and it 
appeared in Mines and Invest- 
ments of that place, for August, 
1902. In accordance with the or- 
iginal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Lilly when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Lilly and one to the 
advertising manager of Mines and 
Investments, were sent in accord- 
ance with the terms of the compe- 
tition when a selection of the best 
ad for the thirty-fourth week had 
been made. 

Mr. Lilly’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
contest regulations. 

Each of the nine unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
thirty-fourth week received a cou- 
pon good for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to PRINTERS’ INK, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts. This 
ad contest, now in its thirty-fourth 
week, will close with the first issue 
of Printers’ INK in October. The 
last day for entries is September 
24, 1902. A pamphlet setting forth 
the regulations of the contest will 
be mailed free on request. 








The Little Giant, 


This was the title by which Stephen 
A. Douglass, the distinguished son 
of Iiinois, was familiarly known. 
But he was smailonly in stature. As 
an orator and statesman he was of 
the first rank. He was essentially big 
in those eletnents which constitute 
the man of might and power. 


The Little Schoolmaster 


is likewise the title by which Print- 
ERS’ Ink, America's foremost ad- 
vertising journal. is affectionately 
known to its multitude of readers. 
But it is smail only in the size of its 
pages In the quantity and quality 
of vital information which it con- 
tains, there is nothing so big in the 
advertising world. To the young 
man entering business life, it is of 
indispensable value. It both in- 
structs and inspires. There is no 
problem in the broad field of pub- 
licity that is not carefully covered 
by the scores of expert advertisers 
who contribute to its columns. 
Young men who follow its teachings 
learn how to build business—and 
this means for them promotion and 
better salaries. Pxinters’ Ink 
comes every week, filled with the 
brightest and best literature on the 
why, when, where and how of ad- 
vertising. The longer you read it 
the more welcome are its visits. 


Send 10c. for a Sample Copy 


and then you will be glad to forward 

$5 for the 52 succeeding issues. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pubs., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 





Written by J. F. LIniy, 












































































NOTES. 


Tue Danville, Va., Timely Topics, has 
suspended publication. 

Tue Glasbrite Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
issue an interesting folder to advertise 
their cleaning preparation. 


Geo. A. MacasetH and the Geo. A. 
Mennen Co. are recent additions to 
Ametican advertisers in England. 


Tue Observer, Charlotte, N. C., issues 
a fine little folder in which are given 
general directions for writing hotei and 
vesort advertising. 


Tue New York School of Journalism, 
243 Ryerson street, Brooklyn, issues a 
catalogue and prospectus setting forth 
its various courses. 


Crarence P. Day, a advertising coun- 
selior, issues a folder that is conspic- 
uous neither for originality, argument 
nor mechanical excellence. 


Tre “Force” Food Co. have started 
a vigorous advertising campaign on the 
continent through the "London and 
Paris offices of S. H. Benson. 


James Arktnson, Ulverston, England, 
sends out a bookiet of good printing 
argument that is rather overdone in tue 
matter of typographical contortions. 


F, Howarp, Brockton, Mass., issues 
én oda ‘little folder adv ertising “‘Fly-Go, “if 
a preparation for use in stables, miik 
sheds and homes that are in favor with 
flies. 


Tue Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn., issues 
a booklet of testimonial letters and sta- 
tistical facts about its home city that 
is altogether ereditable, albeit a bit taw- 
dry as to printing. 








Acccrpinc to a rather tasteless folder 
containing a sworn statement the News 
Tribune, Duluth, Minn., had a daily~ 
average of 11,8 6 and a Sunday average, 
of 10,338 for fuly. 


“Wuo We Are” 
describing the store, 
business of A. C. Yates & Company. 
clothiers, Philadelphia. Pictures an 
text are both commendable. 


Tue Chicago Live Stock World, ‘‘the 
pioneer: daily farm paper,”’ issues a fact- 
ful little booklet containing advertising, 
arguments, with a brief history of the 
paper. and some information regarding 
its clientele. 


is a small booklet 


THE catalogue of the Wells Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., W inchester, Indi- 
ana, is wholly unattractive in printing 
and matter, and can hardly hold its 
own among the fine brochures that come’ 
in every business man’s mail nowadays. 


“Sicns of the Times” is a dainty bro- 
chure from the Osborne Company, New 
York, setting forth arguments for 1903 
calendars. “Out of the Ranks” is a sta- 
tionery hooklet from the same firm. Both 
are succinct, strong and handsomely 
printed. 


Wriitram F. Gasre & Co., Altoona, 
Pa., publish a periodical called Store 
ews vhich contains equal quantities 
of advertising and useful information 
for housewives. In all points save print- 
ing it is thoroughly attractive, and ought 


work-rooms and - 
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to be a potent force in the store’s pub- 
licity. 


“On ’Cuance” is a tiny booklet from 
Rosenbaum Brothers, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, setting forth succinctly 
and clearly the methods of trading in 
provisions and grain. The matter is 
thoroughly convincing, while as for the 
printing it is enough to say that the 
booklet bears the imprint of the Chelten- 
ham Press, New York. 


One of the best house organs that has 
ccme the Little Schoolmaster’s way late 
ly is The Corbin, “a monthly chronicle 
= things as we see them,” published by 

& F. Corbin, manufacturers of build- 
al hardware, New Britain, Conn, It 
is thoroughly sane, optimistic and help- 
ful, and treats its particular line of 
trade in a broad gauge way. 


THE Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, issues a supplementary catalogue 
of forty pages, neatly bound, that is 
most noteworthy in point of fine half- 
tones and plenty of white space to set 
them off. The composition, while taste- 
ful, 1s of a rather commonplace sort, 
but the presswork is thoroughly com- 
mendable. Rogers & Wells, ot Chicagu, 
did the printing. 

Mr. Manitev M. Grttam, the well- 
known writer and advertising counsellor 
of the New York Herald, is enjoying a 
rest from his metropolitan labors at Mun- 
yon Springs, near the Rangeley Lakes. 
Mr. Gillam is one of the most popular 
men in the American newspaper world 
to-day. For years he was connected 
with John Wanamaker, as advertising 
yey ae! at a salary of $10,000 per year, 
tut finally abandoned this enviable posi- 
ton for more lucrative fields. He is a 





‘ perfect specimen of the physical and in- 


tellectual man, a veteran angler and 
trained athlete. Never wears an over- 
coat and is a prince of hosts and good 
fellows. His beautiful home “Linden- 
shade” at Flushing, N. Y., where he 
and his interesting family delight to en- 
tertain, is a model of generous comfort 
and artistic elegance..—Maine Woods, 
August 15th. 


~~ po——_—__—<_— 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without i py 25centsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, OCRAT. Charlotte, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
Carolina. a 


afternoon papers i in North 


MORE than 200,000 c copies of the morning eci- 

4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 

York every day. Beats any two other papers. 

A YOUNG woman, experienced in newsraper 

i work, country and city. desires position. 

Good proofreader “M. E..” care Printers’ Ink. 
es ERS’ INK — A — aad of sna 


cE ns at $3.50 each. rticu 
Vinvinis PAK NA ‘ADVERTISING AGENCE. Norfolk, 





nll Book of colored plates or lithe- 
Tor pe showing plans and suggestions of 

pe 4 inting houses, to advertise mixed 
cw! [AMS. LT L'T’D. New Orleans. La. 


price WANTED—By a vractical n nowepe, 

per foreman and ad man. Have had 10 re’ 
ompecimen as foreman on large daily in the West. 
Union man and can furnish recommendations, 
Address “ P, C.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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'ASSER wanted to sell Printers’ INK 
journal for ggg vee a gee woukiy 
at five dollars a year. teaches the science and 
peace of py ta ity and is highly esteemed 
y the most successful advertisers in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commiss‘on al- 
lowed, Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


Vy ANTED—Ivery asivertusement writer to se- 

cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sugges 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
= a yore st ee wad advertisement writ- 

Sent — tpai eipt of price, $1. 
dress GEORGE P. KOW ELL & CO., 10Spruce St., 
New York, 
— 
CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO..N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 


—_~or—___. 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LEVFLAND: Fresh, classified lists. U. 8 
MAILING & ADVG. CO., INC., Cleveland. 


ADDRESSES. 


SELE(’D names, choice list, any class, 
1,000 $4. COL. ADVERTISER, Denver, Col.’ 





——_ +e 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
JRINTED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 

——— +ouo—___—_—_ 
JNIFORM CAPS. 


{,STIMATES and sa maps samples promptly Suntoee. 
4 DANBURY HAT 22 Desbrosses St., N. 





TO LET. 


o ayy Sion at No. 2 Spruce St. 

nt 0, $500, ¢ respectively. Apply 

to GEO. P. ROWELL &’ CO., owners, On the 
premises. 











CALENDARS. 


Me: artistic line of oe calendars 
ever — Write for peice ist. 
ASSETT & 


45 aL St., New York City. 


COIN CARDS. 


a | COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 

3S Less for more: any go> % 

THE GOIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mic: 


+++ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILL(STRATIONS. 


7 C. NEWSPAPEB HALF-TONES. 

2@ Single col. 60 or 8 line seweene per balf 
tones mmomnted. and delivered free en cash is 
sent with order. KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING 
CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 





ad _ 
OFFICE SUPPLIES. 


¥ OU can't —- about everything worth while 
for an office and not know about me. 
Prices and « ‘atalogue free free. 


N G. ADAM 8, 
ba: verything for an office.” Lynchburg.Va. 


ed 
PRINTE. RS’ mM MACH. INERY. 


E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery. material and supplies. 
Type from all foundries. 
Estimates ———? furnished. 
lity a rice. 
CONNIE, FES DLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


+> 
BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES. 
E corey in stock Bonds and Stock Certifi- 


cates partly co md at os .which may be finish- 
peo ina short Semel Ro at low No'e'Go, tor sam- 
les. 








Wiliam St Ste i York, 
(Telephone ¢ connection.) 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Tae DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J_ VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


- 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


R UBBER STAMPS—Send for complete cata- 
logue. oe ever manufactured. at lowest 

VILLCOX, Mfr., Hamburg, N. J. 
——__~o>— — 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


te Simplex stereotyping outfits, $13.50 up. 
o engraving methods, with material, 
0. Foot-power circular saw, all iron, $27. 
ENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 








prices. F.C. W 








+o 
SUPPLIES. 
V 7 D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink house in the 


“Special prices to cash buyers. 





_ ++ 
PRE MIUMS. 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders Thou- 
sands of paneeee® premiums suitable for 
Ss and others from the foremost manu- 
se and wholesale dealers in tye and 
kindred lines. 500-puge list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO. 5-50. 52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


HALF-TONES. 


Or R estimate is always the lowest for good 
half-toues. STANDARD, 61 Ann 8t., N. Y. 


ALF-TONES for newspapers, coarse screen 
extra Geen, | = le col, $1; double, $1.50, 
Send the cash, deliver. RANT ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 112 114 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





8. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


yee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Noveities likely to benefit 
reader ay well as vertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


N ADE FROM SPIKE NAILS. Knives, Sorts, 
i spoons, Ci; box openers, ete. Best adv’¢ 
mores vas = er at resorts. Samples, fF wedi ~. 
xpo'n souv 15e_ Booklet for asking. WICK 
HATHAWAY'S CONCERN, Box 100, Madison, O. 





eo ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUSLSHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION : a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and agents: 

every publisher needs it. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court. New York. 


ba advertiser has facilities for furnishing 

information of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental Departments, and the service is 
rendered fora moderate compensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 





FOR SALE. 


Tes best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEWS reaches twice as many of its peo- 
= as any other paper. 
HE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Times-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


VERY 4 of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

ad by many newspaper men and printers, 

as well as by advert mony If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, - thin; 
to do is toannounce vOar desire in a classifie 

advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. e cost is but 

25cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 

the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

t., New York 


RUSTEE’S PRIVATE SALE. Mr. James C. 
Deidrick. of Canton, Ohio, trustee of the 
bondholders of the Times Publishing Co. at Mas- 
sillon, O., offers at private sale the business and 
plant of the daily TIMES and weekly GLEANER. 
An excellent opportunity for a live newspaper 
man to e.tablish himself in a paying business. 
Massillon has over 12,000 — and has only 
one other paper. mm ions for the purchase 
of the property are in’ 





























MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 
d 5,000 | for$8. Send forsamples. Other good 
things just as cheap. RK & ZUGALLA, 
Printers and Paper Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City: 


—_ —+ e+ —___ 


EXCHA NGE, 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
‘4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of 3 paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price ay such advertisements is 
25 cents per a eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


BOOKS. 


4 ie PRESS LIST, Boston, is a directory of 
world's trade publications. 


D'? PARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 


N AKING A pieeabinid anges A Text- 
4 book for newspaper mak Worth its 
weight in Leos in Practical i instruction. Subjects 
treated e man, field, plant, paper, news, head- 
ings, circulation, advertising, daily. law ; how to 
make a newsierand better paying paper , how to 
get news, advertising, circulation. No book like 
it. Saves time, lessens worry, earns money. In- 
dorsed by leading new ner men. Bound in 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE MINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| EADY- i. soe yates Messrs. 

Geo. P. R 1 & Co., 10 Spruce St., 
York, send the vant A handsome 92 
entitled “ Ready-Made Advertisements.” 
book contains, besides other valuable informa 
tion, examples gnd styles of advertising for al- 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton Caveat. 

The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





ie 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


N ODERN MEXICO covers Mexico thoroughly. 
4 New York Office, 116 Nassau St. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 0 cents, N New York City. 


~ CENTS per incb » per day; di lay advertising. 
2 2D fiat rates. ENTERPRISE ‘Brocktom, Mass. 


4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


poms. city of Brockton, Mass.. 40,063. 
e 


Brockton NTERPRISE c covers the ¢ ity. 


HE COLONIST, Victoria, B. C. Established 
1858. Best advertising medium in British 
Columbia. 


EACH the best Sonthern farmers by planting 
your ads in — AND TRADE, Nashvilie, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line 
NY person _——ain in PRINTERS’ INK to 
ve the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
ev BLICAN AND HERALD (Winona) has the 
circulation of any daily in Minnesota 
ome of the Twin Cities and Duluth. 
Southeastern Minnesota thoroughly. 


Q@TREY'S LIST—30 different family magazines, 
\ 60.000 circulation, for 15 cents per line ; 8 
lines for $1. 


vers 


H. STREY. Publisher, Plano, lll. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, mocmasiant, N. J.— 


4 Circulation, 5,000, Mailed paid one 
year, 25c. Ad rate 10c. nonpareil line. Close 
bith.’ A card request will bring sample. 
Om: LY 50c. ge line for —s insertion in entire 

list a3 1 bi country papers, located mostly in 
New York, New Tse and Pennsylvania. 


UNION PRINT ING to. ib Vandewater st., N. Y. 


Aa ERTISING in 100 or 1,400 weekiy papers of 

he Central West. Send fod ie je book- 
Jet telling about them and er in- 
formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 
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PRINTERS. 


4 ptt ADS, $4. Good d paper, good 
5,00 :S Send i tg d cash with 
order. JOH FAWCETT, Pr ETT, Prin’ Delphi, nd: 


[* es aes at satisfied where Bae are, try ~ 
ve kinds of book new: 

rintin St tly and A. 5G U ON 

-RINTING COL 15 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
ow often you hear eominesy say: 
there's a small — well used. It stands 
wtne bold typ pogra hhical t caught 
he bold ty arrangement caug 
the eye and m Rat small ad stand out more 
Proeay. tban one twice its size, but not so 
we. 
One nae the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
ay probably has not the equipment for doing 
his that we we, probably be doesn’t know 
how as well as 
We furnish bas aM 
This is only one of things 
ers—the printing of catala 
lars are some of the other t 
We make t. stand o 
PRID Th KS” INK 
108; oben St., New York. 





“Now 
right 


es too, if you like. 
we do for advertis- 
es, booklets, circu- 


a of the crowd too. 


—— +o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


F you sell goods at retail, ask our customers 
about our cuts and ads. THE AKT LEAGUE, 
New York. 


R ETAILERS may learn of an ipexponatee: may 
of ga-gr store p agers 

———— by addressi York. G 0. HENRY. Swine 

150 Nassau St., New Y 


7 OU’RE after business. I can help yon get get it 
with sensible, vigorous ads, carefully w 2 
ten, strongly illustrated. Samples. COMMO 
SENSE AD ERTISER, Saginaw, Mich. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
d ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an idea for,your ad when you get stalled. nt 
prope on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO. 
>, ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


DWRITEKS and designers zhould use this 
va column | B increase their business. The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any Bow.’ Bas published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Addyes orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 


WOULD like to explain my system of adver- 

tising for manufacturers and wholesalers to 
any one interested. Also to send samples of 
work that I have done for a number of large 
concerns. These samples Sees a part of 
succeasful Sepa cam d plans 
represent the other pa ion, write, Seclge 
and illustrate advertising or manufacturers 
and wholesalers—retailers in pone cases also. 
EDMUND BARTLETT, 

86 Murray St., New York City. 
R “RUTS.” 

“Ruts” are indentations worn in various 
ways—highways and business ways, for instance 
—and in both of these pond are serious and costly 
hindrances. Your advertising matters may 
have gotten into a really deep “rut” and you 

quite unaware of it—thousands are in that 
plight a and never dream of suchathing. !f your 

rut” is not very yo gen you can see over 
its edges and note what your anti-rut competi- 
tors “are at.” 

I make Catalogues, Price Lists, Booklets, Cir- 
culars, Folders, Notices, Mailing Cards and Slips 
Follow: -up Letters, Newspaver, e an 

de Journal Advertisements , ete., for those 
bm are IN adve'tising solely fc r what they can 
get OUT of it. The mo-t successful snare I ever 
set for new clientsis baited with “samples” of 
the work that caught others. Sending for such 
samples will cost you nothing and commit yor 
to nothing. Postal cards will not be nvticed by 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
No.1, 402 Sansom St,, Philada. 
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WASHINGTON—AN IMR 


Twelve years a State. Has a population exceeding & 
per capita income is large; people have the money ang 


* 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is quoted as saying, on vigsTaco 


vocation at San Francisco, where the choosing of a ne 


metropolitan diocese of New York, I believe the great 
because of its rapidly growing importance in population 


WHERE WASHINGTON EXCELS 


A Brief Index of Commercial and Industrial Activity During 1901. 


Value of lumber and shingle cut, $16,000,000. 

Lumber cut, 975,000,000 feet. 

Shingle cut, 5,000,000,000. 

Cars lumber shipped East, 23,885 cars; increase, 5,825 cars. 

Cars shingles shipped East, 29,561 cars; increase, 7,659 cars. 

Lumber shipped out of state, foreign, coastwise and by rail, 
922,356,158 feet; increase, 124,000,000 feet. 

Wheat crop, 30,000,000 bushels; value, $16,500,000. 

Value of dairy products, $2,000,000. 

Value of fruit crop, $6,000,000. 

Value of fisheries products, $7,700,000. 

Coal mined, 3,000,000 tons; value, $7,500,000. 





WHY TACOMA IS PROSPEROUS ¥ 


No other city of 55,000 people has such varied resources 
as shown by this exhibit cf commerce and industry during 





1901: 
Wheat shipments, 10,663,115 
455 barrels. 
Total exports, $22,904,877; 
Total imports, $11,495,858; 
Jobbing trade, $16,796,000; 
Bank clearings, $60,190,741; 













bushels; flour exports, 813,- 


increase, $6,833,516. 
increase, $3,200,710. 
increase, $1,465,033. 
increase, $6,328,204. 


Number new buildings erected, 668; cost, $808,496. 
Number churches, 83; public schools, 22; colleges, 6 


GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING 
















Payroll (monthly) ..... 
Value output ........... 





| 1901 | 1900 | increase. 
No. industries .......... | 369 245 121 
Capital invested ....... | $12,756,500 | $11,601,500 | $1,155,000 


$ 372,340 | $ 283,285 | $ 89,055 


No. employes ........... 6,922 5,730 1,192 
| $19,642,500 | $15,785,500 | $3,857,000 











p fo 
sho 
alth. 




















TACOMA—A MANUFACTURINGNE 


Metaile 
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RIAL COMMONWEALTH 


ing ®. Increasing 50,000 yearly from immigration alone. 
andBeady to buy. 

1 viTacoma last winter, enroute home from the Episcopal con- 
newmp for the Tacoma diocese was considered: + Next to the 
item should te cxercised in selecting a bishop for this diocese, 
n aiealth.’’ 





GROWTH IN MANUFACTURING 


(From U. S. Census Reports.) 








No. Est-| Averase| | Cost of M 
| ” a- 





| 
‘ | Value of 
, h- - W " 
‘i ist ploy ag an terials Used. | Products. 
, 1,543 20,366 $12,658,614 $19,917,057 $41,768,022 
| 3,630 33,762 19,097,473 49,114,804 86,779,072 


























GND COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS 
 -——~ 


4 THE TACOMA EVENING NEWS 





Has full Associated Press leased wire service. 
Leads competitors in local features and high-class illus- 









| trations, 
mn Known throughout Washington as “The People’s Paper.” 
vormaiqaddress Sworn average DAILY CIRCULATION for the nine 





months ending May 31, 1902— 


13,462 


Sworn average WEEKLY CIRCULATION for the nine 
months ending May 31, 1902— 


5,431 


THE EVENING NEWS goes into over seven-eighths of 
the homes of Tacoma and a majority of the best homes of 
Southern and Southwestern Washington. 

Advertising contracts subject to the guarantee of a larger 
circulation in tacoma and Southwestern Washington than the 
combined circulation of all other dailies printed and circulated 
in this field, 





HEY 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
‘tar Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
ke — dollars a hundred, No back 


"Ea Bek printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a _ edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS ion for the benefit of adv; trons may,on 
application, obtain special con: nfiden tial terms. 

ta If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is aap some one has 
subscribed in his name, Every “ag is stopped 
at the salen * of the time aia 

ERTISING RATES : 

Classitied odvertissments 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; l measure; display 5v cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. #100 a page. Special 
position twenty. “five | per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash w ith order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Londun Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 27, 1902. 


A MERCHANT should be <s cour- 
teous to his clerks as he is to his 
customers, because courtesy is con- 
tagious. 














“A Hove in the Bucket” is an 
exceedingly artistic booklet made 
for the United States Butter Ex- 
tractor Company, Bloomfield, N. J., 
by the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago. 





THE Peoria Evening Star has 
the largest circulation and receives 
the greatest advertising patronage 
of any daily newspaper published 
in the State of Illinois outside of 
Chicago. 





THE New Orleans States prints 
daily at the head of its editorial 
page a paragraph announcing that 
manufacturing establishments are 
exempt from taxation in that city 
until the vear 1910. 


As kas been said before, there is 
always virtue in a good advertis- 
ing phrase or catchword. Say 
“Sapolio Did It” in mixed company 
some evening and see how quickly 
you will be taken up and informed 
that the feat was performed by 
Soapine, not the “handsome cake 
of scouring soap.” 


SetH Brown, advertising agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sends out a mail- 
ing card announcing that he is go- 
ing to visit twenty Cleveland busi- 
ness men in August and talk ad- 
vertising—not solicit, but just talk. 
telling some things and finding out 
others himself. It is a bright card 


and a convincing’ plan, 


Ir is a pretty safe rule that, if 
the enterprise does not succeed 
through the medium of judicious 
advertising, it lacks the elements 
of success. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK 1902 ad 
contest, now in its thirty-fourth 
week, will be closed with the first 
issue in October. The last day of 
entries is September 24, 1902, 
therefore ambitious adsmiths have 
four weeks more in which they 
may make an attempt to capture 
the awards. 

ERinters’ INK uses a sa great many 
advertising blotters, in fact uses no 
other. They come in as fast as 
wanted ; and very nice and handy 
they are. Whose advertisements 
are on those blotters? Ah! that 
is a thing the Little Schoolmaster 
never observed, or if he did he 
never remembered and does not 
now remember—but he likes the 
blotters. 





AnorHer addition to the family 
of “historic’” Remington Typewrit- 
ers 1s now on exhibition in the win- 
dow of the Remington Typewriter 
Company at 100 Gracechurch 
street, London. It is the machine 
which wrote the terms of peace be- 
tween the British and the Boers 
which were signed by Lord Kitche- 
ner, Lord Milner and the Boer 
delegates. 





THERE is, of course, no truth 
whatever in the assertion that Bert 
M. Moses, of Omega Oil, is con- 
templating legal action against 
King George. of Greece, for adopt- 
ing the name of his commodity as 
the last letter in the Greek alpha- 
bet. This absurd rumor had its 
rise in Chicago, and is of a piece 
with most literary gossip emanat- 
ing from that original city. 


Rocers, Peet & Co. the noted 
New York City clothiers, have 
practically abandoned all other ad- 
vertising mediums except the daily 
press, using about 6 inches single 
column, with an outline cut at the 
top as an eye-attractor. They be- 
lieve in concentrating advertising 
in a few papers every day, rather 
than scattering shot by appearing 
less often in a wider range of me- 
diums, 




















Mr. A. M. Pater, the famous 
theatrical manager, says: “Of all 
methods of reaching the public the 
daily newspapers are by far the 
best. I say this after years of prac- 
tical experience covering all kinds 
f publicity.” 


“Tue Beet that Makes Millions 
when Properly Watered” is a 
twenty-eight page booklet written 
by Samuel Jaros, New York, for 
the Idaho Irrigation and Beet 
Sugar Company, Grand View, 
Idaho. Excellent use has been 
made of President Roosevelt's ut- 
terances upon irrigation, and the 
booklet is attractively illustrated. 
The Barta Press, Boston, did the 
printing. 





Tue Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Baby is an eight page paper “‘pre- 
sented to the light of day for the 
benefit of the employees of the /n- 
quirer that they may appreciate to 
greater extent each others’ weak- 
nesses.” The little periodical takes 
“If you can't knock don't boost” 
for its motto, and is filled with 
goodnatured banter that is doubt- 
less of great interest to those who 
know the personale of the paper's 
various departments. 


In the timely delivery of his 
mail, within his own precincts, the 
Little Schoolmaster constantly 
meets with annoyance. Mail des- 
tined for him goes either to other 
departments or is swiped by un- 
scrupulous understrappers in those 
departments. Mail for Printers’ 
Ink that should come to the at- 
tention of the editor, should always 
be aistinctly addressed to the man- 
aging editor. This applies to let- 
ters as well as all printed matter. 


" FLARDLY any. of the dozens of 
large fraternal insurance societies 
have ever used legitimate “gg 
tising in competing with life in- 
surance companies. Now, Pond 
ever, the Knights of the Macca- 
bees, a fraternal order numbering 
nearly three hundred thousand 
members, with national headquar- 
ters in Port Huron, Mich., uses 
space in the September Success to 
publish some statistics ofits growth 
and strength. The ad could have 
been materially improved by an ex- 
perienced advertising man. 


- 
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Roscoe CONKLING said: “When 
a man climbs the ladder of fame, 
the fellows behind him catch hold 
and try to drag him down. The 
higher he gets, the more there are 
hanging on to his skirts.” The 
saine is true of the man who wins 
success in business. The greater 
his success the greater the num- 
ber of the dogs of envy who snarl 
at him. But he can afford not to 
care. When they assail him in 
their advertisements, he safely may 
ignore them, since his hands and 
head have all they can do to hold 
together his prosperous undertak- 
ings. 





Tue American Abettine Agents As- 
sociation is now, we believe, three years 
old and therefore has had ample time 
to show what material it is made of. No 
fair thinking and honest member of this 
association could deny that so far it has 
been nothing else but a mutual admira- 
tion club. It has neither contriouted 
anything for the improvement of the 
general advertising business, nor has it 
been of any benefit to publishers or ad- 
vertisers. it started out with the inten- 
tion of bulldozing publishers not to 
recognize certain advertising agencies 
and in this regard has turned out a total 
failure —Mail Order Journal, Chicago, 
Augvst, 1902. 


The foregoing was exhibited to the 
Four A’s by a PRINTERS’ INK re- 
porter. Publication and publisher of 
the above were considered of such re- 
pute as to make it undesirable to give 
them the notoriety they were after. 
For this reason a statement was de- 
clined. 





OnE of the cleverest bits of ad- 
vertising literature seen by the 
Little Schoolmaster this summer is 
a booklet sent out by the Farm 
/ournal to celebrate its acquisition 
of the seventh sugar bowl, recent- 
ly awarded it by PRINTERS’ INK. 
This booklet is gotten up in fac- 
simile of Printers’ INK The 
matter contained in it consists of 
the many kind things that were 
said of the Farm Journal during 
the contest, cleverly pieced togeth- 
er and reproduced by zinc etching. 
Comments upon this matter, with 
facts concerning the paper’s adver- 
tising value and circulation, are 
printed through the booklet in red 
ink. It is a fact worth noting that 
the Farm Journal is twenty-five 
vears old this year, which gives 
the sugar bowl a peculiar value as 
a silver anniversary token. 


‘ -, 
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Nor long ago an article in 
Printers’ INK said that the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald was practical- 
iy a morning edition of the News. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Frank 

Noyes, editor of the Record- 
> Herald, assures Printers’ INK 
, that there is no connection what- 
ever between the two publications. 

In my opinion there is only one 
newspaper directory, and that is 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory. We use it constantly in the 
work of this agency, and I do not 
know of any two, or three, or half 
dozen books that could take its 
place..—John Lee Mahin, President 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, July, 23, 1902. 

It takes : an artist to use slang 
effectively. It may be abused or 
misused as alliteration or profanity 
is. The slang of most folks has 
no edge to it and is wicked, worn 
and tiresome. There is a fine tlash 
and color to good slang; and al- 
most any slang may be iustified as 
a saver of energy. Translate 
“hunch” or “straight tip” into the 
bookish tongue and how much you 


lose. Good slang is the enemy of 
the Circumlocution Office of 
Specch One sharp, short, brill- 


iant phrase does duty for a whole 
squad of malingering and clumsy 
words. Slang is the pemmican of 
language—Ncecw York Sun. 





Tue American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has long been regarded as 
the standard source of information 

regarding American periodicals. 
All possible care is used in its com- 
pilation, and no expense is spared 
by the publishers to make it thor- 
ough and complete. By consult- 
ing this classified list an author 
with a manuscript to sell can see 
at a glance the extent of the market 
open to him, and often will discov- 
er new markets that would not be 
otherwise brought to his attention. 
To get such detailed information 
as the Directory gives about so 
many publications is a great task, 
and the publishers who have ac- 
complished it so well deserve the 
gratitude of all to whom their 
work is useful—William H. Hiils, 
Editor of the Writer, Boston, 
August, 1902. 
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THE St. Paul Daily News guar- 
antees advertisers to exceed 30, 
ooo daily. 





Were trade winners as numerous 
among adwriters as space fillers 
are found among them, publicity 
would be more popular. It is not 
quantity, but quality of words 
which tells in advertising. 


THE merit of a newspaper to ad- 
vertisers lies in its “drawing” qual- 


ities. Circulation is not to be de- 
spised. It 1s a prime considera- 
tion; but, after all, power of draw- 


ing trade is a decided factor. 





BEFORE sending your ad to the 
printer show it to a friend and ask 
him whether or not it would in- 
duce him to buy the article adver- 


tised. If he savs no, find out the 
difficulty, and remedy it if pos- 
sible. 





THE persistent cutting of prices 
is hurtful to trade, and hurtful to 
tradesmen. It is a practice in 
which anybody can indulge for a 
season, and it is an example which 
is likely to be followed by many 
in other directions in order to get 
even with the fellow who started 
it. People expect dealers to make 
a fair profit, and are willing to 
pay a reasonable price for what 
they buy. In the long run the 
price cutter gets the worst of it. 





ALLITERATION in adwriting is 
going out of vogue. There are 
some advertisers who adhere to it. 
possibly because thry have grown 
accustomed to it. But it is a weak 
form of mechanical writing. It is 
true equally of puns. The only ad- 
verse criticism that has been passed 
upon Shakespeare is that he yield- 
ed to a prevailing taste in the mat- 
ter of puns, and the only weak- 
nesses in his writings are where he 
uses them. What one wants in 
writing is the best word, or words, 
for conveyance of his meaning. 
Search for words beginning with 
the same letter as words before 
them is likely to result in selection 
of those that do not best convey 
one’s meaning. Puns, to be guilty 
of the offense here charged against 
them, are always puny. They are 
evidence of weakness and never 
of strength, 























Piatnness and simplicity are es- 
sentiai to the writing of good ads. 


On August first the Des Moines 
Capital reduced its selling prict 
from two cents to one in the city 
of Des Moines. Success was im- 
mediate. Within a week it is said 
the city circulation increased over 
4,00¢. 


A. FRANK Ric: ARDSON, who was 
one of the pioneers in the special 
advertising business, has sold out 
his entire interest in the A. Frank 
Richardson Special Agency, No. 38 
Park Row, and the Tribune Build- 
ing, Chicago, to Walter G. Holmes, 
William H. Smith and Frederick 
Tl. Thompson. The concern will 
hereafter be known as the Holmes, 
Smith and Thompson Agency. 


“Gas Mantel Education” is a 
neat little booklet issued by the 
Stillwell Light Co., Philadelphia. 
Its purpose is to advertise gas 
mantels, and the man who compil- 
ed it knew that the word advertise 
means “to inform,” so he sat down 
and wrote a little description of 
the process by which Stillwell 
“Solux” Mantels are made. He 
tells of their qualities, contrasts 
them with the faults of others. 
gives directions for using them and 
winds up by saying something 
about peddlers and reliable stores. 
Altogether it is a book that makes 
the reader intimate with the “Sol- 
ux” Mantel. telling him things that 
he wants to know. 
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Tue Omaha Daily News guar- 
antees to exceed 33,000 net circula- 
tion daily. This is 5,000 more than 
any other newspaper in Nebraska. 


GoopHart’s Laundry, Chicago, 
sends three small folders explain- 
ing its system of washing for fam- 
ilies. When eighteen or more 
pieces of wearing apparel are sent 
11 one package the whole is done 
at “family rates,” or half the usuai 
prices.. This system has an espe- 
cial appeal to housewives. The 
Goodhart Laundry has always ad- 


vertised liberally, agg by 
means of bulletin boards, is 
conspicuous for improvements in 


laundry work and enterprise in let- 
ting the public know what it has 
to offer. 


Tue American is progressive 
and expansive. He is also adap- 
tive. In the latter characteristic he 
excels, perhaps. There is a cer- 
tain type of American who is born 
adaptive, and who is perpetually 
tempted to lay his hands upon the 
products of his fellow countrymen. 
An advertiser who has had consid- 
erable experience of this American 
once said that the originator of a 
successful advertised commodity 
can be reasonably sure of a clear 
field for one year in exploiting it. 
Then the adaptive American imi- 
tates his commodity, imitates his 
advertising and competes with him 
in the mediums that he has found 
to be the most productive, using 
his own methods. 











standards in their fields. 


thority. 





The American Newspaper Directory and PRINTERS’ INK, 
published by George P. Rowell & Co., 
York, have come to be recognized as the leaders and 
Especial care has been given to 
the matter of newspaper ratings—statements of circulation 
—and the Rowell directory is everywhere accepted as au- 
The Rowell company has achieved a deserved 
success, because it has proved energetic and reliable, and 
practiced what it preached regarding the value of legiti- 
mate newspaper advertising, hewing along fixed and un- 
alterable lines, letting the chips fall where they may.— 
FHelena, Mont., Record, August 7, 1902. 


1o Spruce St., New 
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Don’t expect your advertising to 
sell goods that are not properly 
exploited in the store. 





WHEN an advertiser once sights 
success he begins to realize what 
a fathomless power advertising 
really is. 





Were the Farm Journal asked 
what it deems the real secret of its 
success, it would say, “It is a home 
builder and a home preserver; 
while it takes due interest in all 
the brute animals of the farm, ad- 
vocating the best and kindest care, 
its heart is more with the human 
kind, for whose comfort, happiness 
and contentment it ever strives; 
the men and women, the boys and 
girls, the tots; father and mother, 
husband and wife, son and daugh- 
ter, brother and sister—all the dear 
farm-home folks, before the cat- 
tle, sheep and poultry, the pump- 
kins, oats and potatoes; its key- 
note, beautiful, happy, prosperous 
and contented rural homes, not fat 
hogs. Fat hogs are all right, but 
they do not come first.”—The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


THERE is nothing in business 
that requires more science to do 
really well than advertising. It is 
easy to advise many things, but, on 
the whole, it must be studied as an 
art and entered into with great 
caution. That advertising pays is 
an axiom. The most successful 
merchants of to-day are immense 
advertisers. But they are original 
in method, and shrewd and close 
in bargaining for position and 
space in the newspapers they have 
carefully selected. He who would 
win the golden prize of success in 
the mercantile world must rely up- 
on his own clear intellect to put 
his wares intelligently before the 
public in plain business-like state; 
ments. It is a trite saying that 
“God helps those who help them- 
selves.” There is nothing to be 
gained by appealing to personal 
prestige. You must continually 
advertise your business. Without 
honesty of purpose and integrity in 
presenting to the public the various 
articles you wish to dispose of 
true and permanent success would 
seem to be impossible-—Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal, 
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Emptoy the every-day language 
of the people in writing your ads 
and you will always be understood 
to your profit. 


WriTERS are born, not made. The 
divine afflatus cannot come of prac- 
tice alone. This is as true of the 
successful writer of advertisements 
as of a Shakespeare or a De 
Quincey. Practice is worth much 
to any one; but all the practice in 
the world will not make a man 
excel in that for which he has no 
congenial iinpulse. 


FoLLoWING out the idea of fit- 
ness and the fact that all that per- 
tains to the man of business may 
be made a means to or of advertis- 
ing, how essential is it that the 
clerks of a store shall be neat in 
appearance, as well as polite in 
inamners. ‘he clerks should be 
well groomed in order to produce 
harmony of effect. There should 
be nothing unpleasant or distaste- 
ful about a place of business. All 
should be attractive and a slovenly 
clerk can not be attractive or pleas- 
ing to anybody. 


Arropos of a tendency to “yel- 
lowness” in certain department 
stores’ advertising, Crerand’s Cloak 
Journal suggests that such pub- 
licity be Barnumized and made to 
read thus: 

Our indefatigable and tremendously 
talented waist wizard perpetrates an- 
other — success. In all the stren- 
uous, superbly skillful and_ startlingly 
successful series of powerful and pro- 
lific waist triumphs achieved by our 
brainy, brilliant bargain-bringing Teese, 
Mr. Leo. Franken, nothing ever offered 
a palpitating public begins to approach 
this peppery proposition, professedly pos- 
sible only 2s the result of a recent re- 
— return from a cold cash pur- 
chase. 


HERCULEAN HANO LOOPS THE 
LOOP! 


In all the heterogeneous history of 
masterly merchandising never was seen 
such a stupendous and stupefying stunt 
in under-valued apparel. A daring and 
desperate dichotomization of previous 
prices by the diverting delivery of the 
diligent dollar to a morose manufacturer 
stoutly stocked. A famous feat posi- 
tively performed by none other than 
that Triumphant Trade Tactician ana 
peerless punisher of prices, Mr. Horace 
Hano, who presides with singular and 
superlative success over the mammoth 
and marvellous garment department, 
and the mighty mechanism of whose 
bulging brain is relentlessly restless in 
the consummation of concatenated com- 
mercial conquests, 




















Home circulation pays advertis- 
ers. The Evening Star is the 
home paper of Washington, being 
delivered by carriers into over 90 
per cent of the occupied houses in 
its home city. 15,000 of them take 
no other local newspaper. 


A HALF page ad r the Phillips, 
Me.. Maine Woods advertises 
Prof. Munyon Springs,‘‘a most 
beautiful place on Rangeley Lake.” 
The ad says also that “the pure 
and healthy spring water will soon 
be bottled and placed on sale in all 
parts of the civilized world.” 
That's precisely what the Little 
Schoolmaster forecasted last year 
when the enterprising professor 
bought real estate in Rangeley. 
Prof. Munyon is right. H.s plan 
will succeed. There is a need for 
pure water in every great city—the 
health of delicate people is depend- 
ent upon such. The large sale of 
spring water requires merit—ex- 
tensive advertising of a _ clever 
trade-mark along the Omega oil 
boy and geese line, backed by a 
taith thus expressed in cold cash. 


“THERE is one tendency in the 


cditurial policy of PRINTERS’ INK 
that I am glad to note,” says a 
friendly advisor. “That is the 
tendency to give an advertiser 


credit for knowing what he was 
about when he wrote matter that is 
sent in for criticism. Critics of ad- 
vertising must learn that it is 
wholly impossible to tell an adver- 
tiser how his ad should have been 
written. You may criticise adver- 
tising from the standpoint of print- 
ing or pictures, but when it comes 
to the actual advertising story it- 
self it is impossible for the critic 
to put himself in the place of the 
writer. He can say that he be- 
lieves the ad would have been bet- 
ter if written so-and-so—and 
should say it. That is real criti- 
cism, and helpful to an advertiser. 
But when he becomes dogmatic 
and condems an ad as_ wholly 
wrong without knowing anything 
of the people for whom it was 
written or the effect it was meant 
to produce, he goes wholly outside 
his province—speaks from strange 
ground. I am glad to see that the 
: ittle Schoolmaster discovered this 
act.” 
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Tue Kansas City World to-day 
proves over 60,000 paid daily aver- 
age circulation. 





THE Detroit United Weekly is 
a tiny four page sheet issued by the 
street car corporation of that city. 
Besides schedules and time tables 
it contains a list of attractions at 
local theaters, conventions and 
meetings at hand in Detroit or 
towns that may be reached by trol- 
ley, tells of trolley trips that may 
be taken in the city and suburbs 
and promotes trolley travel gener- 
ally. It is distributed by being 
placed in small boxes in each car 
that the corporation operates, and 
has already run up to a large cir- 
culation, it is said. The early is- 
sues are small, but the little publi- 
cation seems to fill a real need. 





THERE is a school teaching ad- 
verusing by mail, with offices at 
10 Spruce street, New York. 

It 1s not called an advertising 
school: but it is without a doubt 
the best advertising school in ex- 
istence. 

This school is nothing more nor 
less than PRINTERS’ INK, a weekly 
journal for advertisers. 

It deserves the well-earned title: 
The Little Schoolmaster. 

For tweive or fifteen years 
PRINTERS’ INK has been the recog- 
nized authority on good advertis- 
ing throughout the whole civilized 
world. 

PRINTERS’ INK is so valuable to 
the business man, because: 

It teaches the underlying prin- 
cipies of advertising. 

It distinguishes between good 
and bad advertising. 

It teaches good display. 

It teaches retail, wholesale, de- 
partment store, mail order and 
every other kind of advertising. 

It tells why some advertising has 
been successful and why some has 
faiied. 

It teaches sound business prin- 
ciples. 

It describes the world’s best win- 
dow displays. 

Many a single idea will be worth 
more than the subscription price. 

Printers’ INK easily slips into 
the coat pocket—the busy man can 
read it at odd moments as when 
waiting for a car or a shave, 
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GeorGE PrespuryY ROWELL, agricultur- 
ist, has disposed of his beautiful estate 
in th: White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, known as Prospect fa the 
buyer being Hon. Samuel W. McCall, 
who so long has represented the Eighth 
District of Massachusetts in the United 
States House of Representatives. 





THE first thing needful in an ad- 
vertisement is something to attract 
the attention of the reader. This 
may be by means of an apposite il- 
lustration, or a neatly turned sen- 
tence, or something else that is not 
too commonplace. The next thing 
is to hold the attention by saying 
something that is interesting. What 
can be more itteresting than a brief 
demonstration that he who reads 
will profit personally by a perusal? 
The third thing is to persuade the 
reader that the articles offered are 
what he needs and what he can 
buy to his advantage. 


DeFINITE figures of the com- 
merce of the United States with 
its non-contiguous territory dur- 
ing the fiscal year just ended, are 
now completed by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics. They show 
that Porto Rico took from the 
United States in the fiscal year 
1902, inerchandise valued at $10.,- 
719,444 compared with $1,988,888 
in £807 and that the shipments to 
the United States from Porto Rico 
:n the fiscal year 1902 were $8,297.- 
422 compared with $2, 181,024 in 
1897. To the Philippines exports 
were $5.261,867 in 1902 compared 
with $94,597 in 1897 and the im- 
ports from the Philippines were 
$6,612,700 11 1902 compared with 
$4,353.740 in 1897. To the Hawai- 
jan Islands the exports in 1900 
were, according to the best esti- 
mates of the Collector at Honolulu, 
$1g.900,000 in 1902 compared with 
$4.690,c75 in 1897 and the receipts 
of merchandise into the United 
States from Hawaii in 1900 were 
$24.700,42y compared with $13,687.- 
799 in 1807. To Porto Rico, Ha- 
waii and the Philippines combined, 
the shipments in 1902 were $24.- 
971,311 in value compared with $6.- 
773.550 in 1897 and the receipts of 
merchandise from those islands in 
1902 were $39,610,551 compared 
with $20,252,563 in 1807. Shin- 
ments by the Government for its 
troops or officers are not included 
in the above figures, 
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ADVERTISING is the only salesman 
you can employ that will keep ever- 
lastingly at it all the time. 


THE American Machinist, New 
York City, issues a handsomely 
printed, convincing little brochure 
describing its inquiry department. 
This department takes care of re- 
quests for information coming 
from the paper’s readers, and in 
furnishing this information—re- 
garding sources for purchasing 
supplies, usually—the department 
favors advertisers first, then sub- 
scribers and then “outsiders.” 





BESIDEs being more or less amus- 
ing, according to viewpoint, the 
following story from the Sun 
shows something of the value of 
outdoor advertising space in New 
York City. An office building is 
being erected at the southeast cor- 
ner of Broadway and Twenty- 
eighth street. The ground is val- 
ued at about $500 per square foot, 
and belongs to Mrs. Caroline H. 
Johnston, who lives in France. Up- 
on a recent visit to New York Mrs. 
Johnston indorsed plans for the 
new building, but ordered that no 
advertising be permitted upon the 
fence surrounding it during con- 
struction. Then every concern ad- 
vertising in the country began to 
negotiate for the space. All offers 
were refused, but this only made 
the bids soar upward. One firm 
offered its agent $1,000 commission 
to secure the fence at $7,500, and 
it is said that a customer stood 
ready to pay $15,000 for the space 
if secured. All offers were futile, 
however. Then a certain firm se- 
cured the wall of the brick building 
adjacent to the desirable fence. The 
deal was closed for $10,000, and a 
Wilson Whiskey bulletin with a 
man fifty feet high was painted 
upon the space. Mrs. Johnston 
was informed and tried to proceed 
against the owners of the property. 
but when told that it would he 
useless she wrote for an estimate 
for a fence that will be high enough 
to shut off the view of this costly 
bulletin. These estimates have now 
been forwarded to her in France, 
and almost any day, it is said, the 
biggest: bulletin ad in the world 
may he shut off by the biggest 
fence in the world, , 














A MECHANISM FOR MO- 
TION ON ADS. 


These sketches illustrate several 
applications of a device for operat- 
ing advertising signs, recently pat- 
ented by Mr. John Lynn, 630 Hud- 
son street, New York. It consists 
of a revolving shaft that carries 
eight signs, which are held in a 
vertical position by weights an1 
vearing. At the ends of the shaft 
are circular signs which remain up- 
right as the shaft turns, so that the 
ads are always readable. Around 
the rims of these circular signs or 
discs are rows of bells that ro- 
tate, and for which electric lights 
can be substituted at night. Mr. 
Lymn claims for this apparatus that 
it is simple, strong, durable, light, 
compact, inexpensive and applic- 
able to many forms of outdoor 
publicity. Advertising wagons can 
carry three of the shafts and will 
show moving ads from four sides, 
or a single shaft can be fitted to a 
delivery wagon, as the mechanism 
does not take up any great amount 
of space. Power can be supplied 
by the rear wheels, or by motors 
where automobiles are used. In 


the latter case the signs can be 
kept revolving while the wagon is 











at a standstill. By another ar- 
rangement the wheels of the 
wagon are made to carry three 
discs, which also remain upright 
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as the wheel revolves and are fit- 
ted with bells or lights. 

The shaft can be used to impart 
motion to a window, being so con 
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nedaad that it will fit into corner 
windows, showing signs at either 
side and 1n the store itself. e- 
sired, small shelves can be sub- 
stituted for the signs and filled 
with gcods, thus converting the 
shaft into a revolving window dis- 
play. These shelves can be made 
of mirrors or any other material, 
and are especially adapted to light 
merchandise such as_ jewelry, 
shoes, bottled goods, table delica- 
cies and the like. Such a device is 
now on exhibition at the retail 
grocery of Edward Rafter, Third 
avenue and 145th street, New 
York. It is run by a small motor 
used to turn a coffee grinder, and 
costs noihing extra for power. 
Even where power is installed to 
run these shafts the expense is less 
than a cent per hour, as an eighth 
horse power propels the easy-run- 
ning mechanism. 

Applied to the tops of trolley 
cars the signs can be seen from 
four sides, while incandescent 
lamps car be used to attract atten- 
tion at night Smaller shafts can 
be used inside the cars. The de- 
vice is also applicable to the tops 
of building, towers, tall chimneys, 
walls, projections over sidewalks 
or anywhere that an outdoor ad is 
needed. A small size, operated 
with a hand-reel, is to be made for 
sandwich men. This style will be 
in aluminum, weighing but six 
pounds. Mr. Lynn is organizing 
a company to manufacture and 
market his invention. 

Mined 


WEIGH the advantages for and against 
giving preference to articles that are 
generally advertised, and vour verdict 
will be that advertised articles will, in 
the long run, bring the most money 
to the merchant.—Progressive Advertis- 
er, . 
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DEAN OF WESTERN ADVER- 
TISING MEN. 


“When I look about the advertis- 
ing and publishing fields here in 
Chicago I am made to realize thai 
I am growing old,” said Mr. Daniel 


M. Lord, senior member of the 
firm of Lord & Thomas, to a 
Printers INK reporter. “For, 


with the single exception of my 
friend, Mr. John Anderson, of the 
Skandinaven, there is not a single 
publisher or advertising man who 
was here when I began my career 
thirty-two years ago. 

“To begin at the beginning, I 
was born at Newton Corner, 
Mass., in the year 1844. Upon the 
jast day of October, 1868, I reached 
Chicago in quest of my fortune. 
My first connection with advertis- 
ing was in the capacity of solicitor 
for the old Jnterior, the Presbyter- 
1an weekly, which was established 
in 1870. [ took up advertising by 
the - chance in the world. 
During my first two years in the 
West I did several things, and in 
1870 was working as collector for 
the street railway company. One 
day I went up into the office of the 


Interior, which had just been 
founded by the Presbyterian 
Church, with good financial back- 


ing, and after some conversation 
with the business manager was 
asked if I would accept a place as 
advertising solicitor. I took up 
the work and soon grew to like 
it. From the first I believe that I 
saw the tendencies of advertising 
and knew, though dimly, some- 
thing of the part that it was to play 
in modern business. 

“In 1871 I went into the general 
advertising business as junior part- 
ner of the firm of Sharp & Lord, 
carrying the Interior business with 
me. This firm existed several 
years. Mr. Sharp was an English- 
man, thoroughly versed in the pub- 
licity of that day, and I think he 
had the faculty of building up busi- 
ness and tearing it down more 
quickly than any other man I have 
ever known. Later the firm be- 
came Chandler, Lord & Co.. and 
then Lord, Brewster & Co. Upon 
February 1, 1881. the firm of Lord 
& Thomas was founded; and Mr. 
Ambrose L. Thomas and I have 
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been associated ever since—twenty- 
one years. Mr. Thomas was born 
at Thomaston, Maine, began life 
as errand boy for the old Boston 
Yraveler, and was with the T. C. 
Evans agency ten years before 
coming to Chicago. Regarding 
our relations during more than two 
decades I can only repeat what was 
said in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
1NK—that it is our boast that we 
have never had a quarrel. There 
have been as many differences of 
opiliion as rise in the daily affairs 
of the average business house, I 
dare say, but when there is danger 
of friction we enter into the case 
upon its merits, argue it out ration- 
ally and settle upon a course of 
procedure. Once fixed, this is ad- 
hered to impartially. In the event 
of mistakes there is never any re- 
crimination, for we studiously 
avoid the ‘I told you so’ frame of 
mind. 

“Advertising has always had a 
very attractive side for me. At 
the outset I saw that the advertis- 
ing man sat upon a little throne 
next to the man who sat upon the 
great throne—the publisher. Of 
course, the work of a _ general 
agency was largely that of convert- 
ing people in those early days. 
Have we had our hard times and 
set-backs? Why, to be sure we 
have. In dozens of instances we 
have worked upon prospective cus- 
tomers three, four or five years 
without a penny of return. In 
fact, we do this to-day—it is part 
of our policy to maintain a list of 
what we call ‘possibilities.’ Thir- 
ty years ago, however, nobody 
knew what advertising was. The 
advertising man had difficulty in 


explaining his vocation, often 
enough. I remember going into 
Cleveland with a drummer who 


asked my business, and when I told 
him, was thoroughly skeptical. But 
when we met at the hotel next day, 
and he found that I had kept an 
appointment with the secretary of 
one of the most influential corpora- 
tions in the city, whereas he had 
had difficulty in presenting his 


proposition to the foreman of the 
yards. he took new views of ad- 
vertising men. 

“T have known Mr. Rowell from 
the very beginning, you might sav. 
He was the most active man in 














the whole field then. For the first 
six or eight years of my career we 
had a list of religious papers in 
which his agency placed a large 
amcunt of business. 

“We have had some remarkable 
successes in different lines. For 
one instance. we placed the first 
peebety for Fred H. Macy, the 
Grand Rapids furniture man. His 
office was in a bedroom then. Now 
he has a hundred stenographers. 
We did the very first advertising 


for Armour & Company, have 
been the Western agents for 
Jas. Pyle & Son for thirty-five 2 


odd years, and have handled the 
publicity of the Michigan Stove 
- Company for thirty years. I have 
always maintained that the adver- 
tising agency that serves its clients 
impartially, and is able to look 
them in the face at all times, must 
never have an interest in the pub- 
lications in which it places busi- 
ness. For that reason I have al- 
ways been opposed to contracting 
for large quantities of space and 
selling it again. When such me- 
thods are followed the personal 
clement is bound to enter into the 
work of placing, and the custom- 
er’s appropriation suffers: Even 
with the highest motives I believe 
that it is impossible for the agent 
to remain unprejudiced if he gets 
more from one publication than 
from another. We have always 
worked to our clients’ best inter- 
ests, therefore, never placing pub- 
icity that did not seem to us to 
be the best for the particular re- 


sults we wanted to achieve. When 
we have gone into the whys 
and wherefores, merits, demerits 


and problens of a _ proposition 
and found that the client could 
not use advertising with any cer- 
tainty of a fair return, we have 
advised him to save his money and 
nut in into better methods of pro- 
duction or distribution. This pol- 
icy has cost us a good many thou- 
sand dollars, beyond doubt—dol- 
lars that could have been taken 
in commissions at a goodly rate of 
profit. Nevertheless, we adhered 
to it, and it has been best for us 
in the long run. And I believe 
that advertising in general is be- 
ing done more and more honestlv 
as the vears go by. Certainly it is 
being done more scientifically, and 
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the first essentials to scientific busi- 
ness are impartiality and honesty, 
be the field what it t  eany- is 


THEIR INFLUENCE. 

The influence of the metropolitan 
newspaper in fields remote from its 
place of publication is one of the feat- 
tures of modern journalism that every 
advertiser should study. In every city, 
town and hamlet within a radius of 
hundreds of miles from its origin, the 
big city daily is almost as easy to find 
as in the city itself. To the advertiser 
this means much, for people in country 
towns, having more time at their dis- 
posal ‘than the average city reader has, 
are apt to give closer attention to the 

advertising columns. Mail order adver- 
tisers have found the value of these 
mediums, but it is not only to that 
class of merchants that they bring pat- 
ronage outside of local environments. 
The names of department stores and 
other large mercantile houses are as fa- 
miliar to the country reader as to the 
citv resident, and when visits are made 
to the city they usually result in pur- 
chases being made at these houses. In 
fact, many people come for the specific 
purpose of securing goods not to be ob- 
tained from their local dealer.—Mahin’s 
Magazine. 

Some men will buy a celluloid collar 
button when by asking advice they could 
get a solid gold one for the same price— 
often in advertising it’s vice versa be- 
cause of too much advice.—White's 
Sayings. 
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MAxY different things (all of 
them mighty expensive) con- 
tribute towards keeping up the 
present high standard of the 


Muneie 


(IND.) 


STAR 


The STAR does at least one thing 
that is not done by any other 
Indiana or Indianapolisnewspaper: 
It receives and publishes the full 
leased wire Associated Press Tele- 
graph service. also the full Pub- 
lishers’ Pressservice, supplemented 
by an exclusive State telegraphic 
service of its own. Every modern 
equipment necessary to the publi- 
cation of a metropolitan newspa- 
per is made use of by the STar, 
including a complete engraving de- 
partment, a department maintain- 
ed by but one other daily newspa- 
per in Indiana. The actual daily av 
erage paid circulation for the STAR 
in the month of June was 20,546. 
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ADVERTISING COURSES _ABSO- 
LUTELY IN VEG FECTIVE. 


THE GULLIBILITY OF INEXPERIENCE, 


E. St. Etmo Lewis. 
518 Walnut street. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

I have just read your reply to_the 
letters of Mr. Herbert L. Ginn and Miss 
Laura A. Jones appearing in your issue 
of July 3oth. I wish to dwell slightly 
on the other side of the question, sup- 
lementing the remarks ot Mr. C. A. 

satcs as opposed to the deliverance of 
Mr. Artemas Ward. Mr. Ward has gone 
to much trouble to deride the adver- 
tising school, choosing the worst of its 
examples as a target at which he mi 
aim his sarcasms and ridicule. He may 
be correct in all his strictures as re- 
gards a specific instance, but when he 
commences to generalize with regarc 
to advertising schools he becomes at 
once inept and a special pleader who 
betrayes an iguorance of true conditions 
by a mass of malicious misinformation. 
I shall not attempt at this time to dis- 
sect the various courses offered to a 
contiding public. That some of these ad- 
veitising courses are absolutely ineffec- 
tive goes without saying: that some of 
these schools depend upon the gullibility 
cf inexperience for their patronage is 
the ratural result of the public being 
ignorant of the very subject that these 
schools aim to teach. These two condi- 
tions prove at the very start there is a 
demand, because there is a necessity, 
for instruction in advertising. I wish 
to lay down as a fact: there is a demand 
upon the part of advertisers and the em- 
ployees of advertisers for advertising in- 
struction along a logical and consecutive 
plan. I wish to lay down another fact: 
there is a demand for young men who 
have been coached in the technical re- 
quirements of the profession of advertis- 
ing, who, having a certain amount of 
brains and the ability to write in busi- 
ness-like English, have been coached 
and drilled in the routine knowledge of 
an advertising man’s work. In _ proof 
of this I would, if space permitted, quote 
the names of nearly two hundred of 
the foremost advertisers of this coun- 
try. To these I recently addressed a 
letter fer the purpose of getting data 
in black and white on this very point, 
in which I asked my _ correspondents 
questions, the gist of which were as 
cllows: 

Whether, if a young man or woman 
who is a capable stenographer, tvpewrit- 
er or clerk, had a knowledge of photo- 
engraving; krew kinds and qualities of 
papers; how to lav out copy for the 
printer; how to mark proofs: how to give 
ideas for advertisements to artists; how 
to determine selling points in the pre- 
paration of advertising matter, and who 
is drilled in the principles of advertis- 
ing tnanagcment, were worth more than 
the young man or woman who did not 
have this equipment, and the uniform 
reply from the correspondents was that 
not cnly would they be worth more hut 
thet there was an actual demand for 
such young men and women to-day. I 
will say further, without fear of con- 
tradiction from any source whatever, that 
young ren and women who are capable 
of looking after the technical part of 





advertising and originating advertising 
ideas for firms are worth trom $10 to $15 
a week more, due to this advertising 
knowledge, than they can get as stenvo- 
graphers, book-keepers, clerks or other 
office assistants, and I will say further 
that this advertising knowledge, in the 
hands of a young man or woman whvu 
has excevtional ability, will procure tor 
them salaries from $20 tu $40 a week 
more than they could get in any other 
position in the business without a long 
and exacting apprenticeship. Now_ let 
me propose this question to you: Ii a 
young man or woman, by the expenur- 
ture of $40 or $50 or 360 and the de- 
vot:on ot six or ten sours a week vf 
spare time to study over a period of six 
months, can add all the way trom 310 
to $30 a week to their earning capacity, 
is it not worth their whiles Suppose 
that young man or woman could add but 
$5 a week to their earning capacity, 
is it not worth their while? I don’t 
tkirk you will answer in the negative. 
Assuming an affirmative answer, | will 
ask you then to tell me in what par- 
ticular the advertising school proposi- 
tion is a buncu game, as it has been sug; 
gested by some of your correspondents? 
It is a fact, admitted by all, that the 
advertising scheol cannot (and the right 
kind of an advertising school does not 
claim to dc so) turn out experts. The 
advertising school is like any other insti- 
tution that teaches. A law school does 
not make supreme court justices with 
the granting of its diplomas, and no- 
body expects it to. ‘The medical schoul 
does not produce full fledged specialists. 
The business school does not produce 
expert accountants and ready-made suc- 
cesses. So the advertising school does 
not attempt to produce advertising ex- 
perts of the class of Mr. Bates or even 
of the class’of Mr. Ward. The adver- 
tising school grafts on to the knowledge 
of business that any man or woman may 
have, an additional training that aims 
to show the student how to make the 
best use of whatever business knowiedge 
he cr she may have. That some ot 
these so-called schools have claimed to 
mzke advertising experts is heside the 
oint. The niversity of Pennsylvania 
Medical Schooi does not allow itself to 
be regulated by a “‘varb” doctor manu- 
factory of Louisville, Kentucky. The 
advertising sch:ol will flourish just as 
long as it produces results, and judging 
by this criterion, it has come to stay. 
When I introduced the course of ad- 
vertisiag instruction at the Peirce School 
of Business in Philadelnhia_last year, 
a lot of my confreres in the Quaker City 
smiled audibly. but when three of the 
graduates of that class are now occupy- 
ing positions and doing acceptable work 
for concerns whose advertising was 
formerly in the hands of so-called ‘‘ex- 
perts,” it has ceased to be a laughing 
matter with the “exnerts.” If you will 
pardon me, I suggest that your attitude 
towards this subtect of the advertising 
school is a_ tri inconsistent. For 
years your publication has_ borne the 
proud title of the Little School- 
master of Advertising. It would seem 
that vou had little likine for the term, 
although vou have used it a great deal, 
or that vou believed in it little, whe 
vou find it so difficult to give an official 
expression of vour own conviction that 
the Schoolmaster can teach anything 
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about advertising. I have in my posses- 
sion complete bles of PRINTERS’ INK 
tiom the beginning, and I must say that 
much of the thoroughness which distin- 
guishes the Lewis Course of Individual 
instruction im Advertising is due to the 
thorougiiness with which Printers’ Ink, 
past and present, has threshed on tue 
working ports of advertising. 1 have 
in my employ to-day a young man who 
took much pleasure in writing you on 
one occasion that PRINTERS’ INK was 
the source from which he had gained 
his knowledge of advertising, and in the 
past five years during which he has prac- 
ticed this profession as an ad man he has 
ieen a more or less frequent contributor 
to ycur columns, these contributions be 
ing accepted presumably on their gee 
and paid for. Here was a man who has 
never had a day’s experience in actual 
business who was taught how to become 
an advertising man by Printers’ INK. 
This ycung man came to me and tovk 
a ccurse of instruction in advertising 
and notwithstanding that he had read 
Printers’ INK ever since the days when 
he used to sit in the print shop and eat 
his cold lunch off the “case,” he yet 
found in this advertising course that 
technical training which books can never 
give a student. Let me mention the 
names of a few young men who have 
studied advertising in a school of adver- 
tising and who are to-day advertising 
managers, getting better salaries than 
they ever did before, and giving satis- 
faction to their employers, all because 
of the advertising school. I will men- 
tion a few names out of a hundred or 
more that are at hand: 

Mr. S. F. Daily, advertising manager 
for tke William Williams Soap Co., 
519 West_McCarthy street, Indianapolis, 


Indiana; M1. Edson D. Dorsey, Philadel- 
phia manager of the Addressograph 
C nvpany, the Bourse, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Chas. W. Kesser, advertising manager 


for Thomas Meehan & Son, Germantown, 
Philadelphia; Mr. Clarence H. Collins, 
advertising manager for Collins & Son, 


department store, 4168 Germantown 
\ve., Philadelphia: Mr. Henry Payson 
Dowst, advertising manager for the 


Romoc Remedy Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
F. D. Yarrington, adwriter, Carbondale, 
Pa.; Mr. John F. York, adwriter, 
Lackawanna Ave., Scranton, Pa.; Mr. 
Seurge W. Todd, adwriter, Atlantic, 
Towa. 

In view of these points I protest 


against your suggested attitude towards 
the advertising school and against Mr. 
Vard’s masteriy bit of special pleading, 
which fortunately is lacking in one thing 
essential to incontrovertible argument— 
it is not true. Verv truly yours, 

7 Paces Etmo Lewis. 


“AD SCHOOLS. 

In an article treating of advertising 
and the correspondence schools, the 
WUichigan Tradesman says: 

“The science of advertising is a broad 
term. It comprehends more in its pro- 
fessors than the ability to write correct, 
elegant English and to arrange the sub- 

ect matter for artistic, forcible display. 
Many would-be architects of publicity 
are learning to write and fondly believe 
they are learning advertising. It is 
suficiently essential to learn to write, 
but this should precede any thought of 
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technical application. If one wishes to 
learn advertising and is not a good 
writer the first thing is to correct that 
deficiency. During the past three years 
cr so there have sprung up a host of 
schools of advertising, in all the large 
cities and many of the smaller ones. 
these advertise in most of the lead « 
journals and when an application from 
one who has the necessary thirty dollars 
for tuition is received it is human na- 
ture to ke more concerned how to se- 
cure this sum than to ascertain whether 
the applicant has the necessary prepara- 
tory education or the natural qualities 
to make a success. The country is full 
ef those who have the ambition and 
egotism to believe they can soon win 
enviable places in the advertising world. 
Thousands of these are paying for in- 
struction which they can ett r obtat 
in their home schools. These spend 
their allutted time in learning that whx 
is preliminary to the real subject and 
then fondly believe they are ready to 
take the management of the most respon- 
sible positions. It takes such a long 
time to find out that they are making 
themselves ridiculous. It is greatly to 
be regretted that so many are wasting 
their money in an imnossible undert-' 
ing, but it is a result of the general 
Jack of knowledge of the difficulties in 
volved and the gullibility which is the 
warrant of success to so much of ques- 
tionable scheming. Doubtless there are 
a few who mav have the proper nvrepar - 
tion and mav be able to get some prac- 
tical knowledge from such sources, but 
where there is one such there are a host 
who are paying for that which they are 
not able to receive.” 
——~or 

BARRED. 
He called her “ta poem” and “divine,” 

So fair she seemed and sweet; 
He loved to scan each perfect line 

And raved about her feet. 
To meet her was his only joy, 

Alas! his hopes were slim, 
For svon he found to his annoy 

Sie was averse to him. 

lew York vient rcial-Advertiser. 


ILLUSTRATED ) CATCH LINE. 
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“ALAS, MY POOR BROTHER,” 
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THE ADWRITER AND THE ADVER- 
TISING MAN. 
25 City Hail Place. 
New York, August 20, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The ad schools seem to think that the 
ability to place several English words 
toget - *. in a soldierly row is becoming 
an advertising man. But that doesn't 
make him such. He may construct ads; 
he may build word pictures; he may 
design elegant  phraseological type 
castles; he may cleverly construct mod- 


1902. 


ern English so as to catch the mental 
eye; but all this is not sufficient to 
make of him, broadly, an advertising 
man. Such a title belongs to the human 


teing built in more generous mold—he 
is Lroader and deeper and wiser than 
the limitations above inferred would per- 
mit him to be. An advertising manager 
ef a large business is not merely an 
adwriter. Indeed this is about the last 
thing he is when he gets into a serious, 
absorbing work, when he marches day 
after day shoulder to shoulder with the 
modern necessities of commercial life. 
Then does it often happen that he 
doesn’t write advertising at a 

Frequently he has assistants inside 
er outside who do this—who submit 
ideas which, indeed, he trains down into 
use and value by pinchings and prun- 
ings (usually) or by elaboration and en- 
largement (seldom). The ad manager 
has to know not alone by intuition, but 
by cold-blooded practical experience 
what’s good and what’s bad for his pur- 
poses; what has been done in the past 
ard what is profitably possible; what the 
people who represent his audience want, 
and v hat they don’t want—and by the 
way. it’s easier to know what they don’t 

want—what they will swallow or what 
bt will spurn. 

He must be a student of human na- 
ture, long on philosophy and short on 
apparent suspicion. He must look the 
world in the face every morning and see 
if it has changed expression. He must 
keep to the pathway of the optimist and 
see ahead nothing but sunshine—sun- 
shine for the people as well as for his 
own concern. He must smile through 
his ads that reach the public eye, even 
though he be grinding his indignant 
teeth at the compositor who had the last 
chance at the ad form before it went 
to_ press. 

He must be a student of psychology 
and understand how to go about it to in- 
sinuate into the deeper recesses of the 
inner mind-folds the statements and 
claims and the name of his product— 
especially the name, the name, the name. 

If I could take upon my knee all the 
good little hoys and girls—for many 
are the girls, mind you—-who want to 
grow up and be advertising writers, if I 
could hold them all near enough to whis 
per large lumps of wisdom and oldish 
words cf advice born of experience and 
concussion against business walls and 
fences. T would begin at once by ex- 
plaining that comparatively the writing 
tart “aint scarcely nothin’ ”: that writing 
and the ten hundred thousand other re- 
quisites must be put together to concoct 
that modern wonder we irreverently call 
the al man (unless it's a woman). That 
the :nere presence of a bump of _lan- 
guage, a facility in shedding words, a 
genius if you will in expressing in a dic- 
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tionary way the usually surface thoughts 
which come to beginners, is only one of 
the planks of life required to build that 
intricate piece of mechanical flesh and 
blood which we read of as _being * *kept” 
by very large concerns to ‘write its ad- 
vertisements!”” Why, my dear boys and 
girls—for here’s hoping many of you are 
reading these lines—if you should go 
into the advertising offices of the 
pecple, of Enoch Morgan's Sons, of 
Pears’ Soap, The Kodak and a thousand 
others, the chances are very good you 
we uldn’t find one of the managers writ 
ing at a! Oh, your ideas about adver- 
tising are all jumbled up; and the ad 
schools are pretty sure to muddle you 
more as you go along. 

In short, your opinions are away off, 
dear little ‘boy and girl, and here's 
hoping you'll first set them right before 
you get far away from home looking for 
employment or recognition as an ad 
writer. 

Don’? think the ad man merely puts 
words together—as is implied by that 
casy-sounding title, the adwriter. If you 
get far and earn much in the business 
world you'll have to be an ad man not an 
adwriter—and the difference is as 
marked as that which exists between a 
pair of shears and a man-o’-war; though 


you will say offhand that one merely 
cuts clcth and the other cuts water. 
Cuirrton S. Wapy. 
—_— al 
DID NOT ASSIGN. 
New York, August 16, 1902. 


Editor of Printers’ Nk: 

For convenience, and to facilitate the 
straightening out of my _ advertising 
agency, including the collection, and pay- 
ment of bills and accounts, I have ar- 
ranged with Henry Voorce Brandenburg 
& Cc., Bankers 6 Wall st., New York 
(a concern in which I have an interest), 
to take charge of and audit my books, 
and to arrive at a complete settlement 
as rapidly as possible. My chief reason 
for doing this is the fact that I wish 
to give my entire time and energy to de- 
veloping the business of the new corpo- 
retion—the Bates Advertising Company. 
I have interested considerable capital in 
this company and it begins business 
with ample cash to handle a rapidly 
growing business. I never have had 
any trouble in getting or executing 
orders, but the business has always been 
too large for its capital, and I have never 
before had the proper equipment in the 
financial and accounting departments. In 
the new company that is all fixed, and 
you will find it prompt in all its dealings 
with you, which should in time be very 
large, as the plans and money are ready 
to push busincss right up to the limit. 

It isa part of my agreement with my 
new associates that I shall free myself, 
so far as possible, from the details at- 
tendant on the closing up of ‘the old 
husiness, and the arrangements I have 
made will work out a complete adjust- 
ment of old matters more rapidly * 
would be possible if I went into all 
tails personally. 

Please understand that I am nerf> 
ly solvent and that I have not made 
any sort of assignment, or anything of 
iike character, to Brandenburg & Co., 
er to anybody else. Very truly yours, 

CuarLes Ausiin Bares, 
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AT THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
Clerk’s Office, 

House oF Representatives U. S., 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 20, 1902. 
iditor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

It has been said that there is only one 
Waeshington and such being the case this 
peculiarity of isolation seems to extend 
to and include the advertising proposi- 
tion. It is an interesting revelation to 
a Western newspaper man who _ has 
come to make his home in the capital 
city. In the first place it must be ad- 
mitted that Washington city alone with- 
cut its government features is only a 
moderate Southern city with the usual 
luck of hustle and enterprise. That is, 
of cvurse, compared with the most 
Neithern or Western towns of the same 
size. As it is, however, Washington has 
some splendid newspapers and their me- 
theds of going about their work seem 
to be absolutely metropolitan in every 
department except the advertising .end. 
The advertising departments of Wash- 
ington papers achieve great results but 
the peculiarity of their work is that they 
operate with small city methods in what 
is generally pone | to be a metro- 
politan community. In talking of the 
oes atter the other day with Mr. Frank H. 
Pierce, the genial manager of advertis- 
ing for the Washington Post, he remark- 
ed: “I do not believe that there is an- 
cther ten miles square in the United 
States that is so thoroughly worked for 
advertising as our territory. The usual 
ntropolitan condition of a few big 
stores furnishing the great majority of 
the advertising for the newspapers is 
manifestly disproven in Washington. Our 
pepers carry ads for little fellows that 
you would hardly see as you pass by 
and the ad reading public in Washing- 
ton is so trained that all these little an- 
nouncements pay. Of necessity our ad 
depaitments are ad writing bureaus as 
well as ad soliciting bureaus. Adver- 
tising managers are the exception here.’ 

A study of the Washington papers re- 
veals the truth of Mr. Pierce's state- 
ment. It appears that hundreds of ads 
from two inches up flourish in Washing- 
ton papers, and while the Friday and 
Saturday Star and the Sunday Post and 
Times carry some good sized announce- 
ments yet the full page ad is an excep- 
tion and the double page ad feature of 
the Chicago vapers seems to be un- 
known. 

Washington methods are all right in 
Washington but it is not likely that thev 
would serve in any other city of its 
cless in the country. As an example of 
this the advertising colony have watched 
with interest the experiences of a certain 
well known Washington advertising man 
who attempted to invade larger fields. 
This gentleman was a pioneer in the 
Washington field and is said to have 
heen the first advertising manager in the 
city te take charge of a store’s ad- 
vertising, including the planning of 
the season’s campaign and the _prepara- 
tion of the announcements. When Mr. 
Noyes went to Chicago this gentleman 
zeccompanied him. The plan was to 
greatly increase Chicago advertising in- 
comes by Washingtor. methods. But for 
some reason matters did not work. Lack 
of success caused the gentleman to leave 
Mr. Noyes in a short time and accept a 
position with Mr. Munsey in New York. 
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But kere too the methods that had 
brought such brilliant success in Wash- 
ington failed to pan out. The failure 
could not for one moment be regarded as 
the fault of the man, as his ability was 
unquestioned. It is a question how Chi- 
c:go or New York methods would work 
in Washington, but those who know say 
that it would only be a case of “vice 
versa.”’ True enough there is only one 
Washington. Yours eh 
J. Maurin. 
ee, 

AN INTERESTING LETTER. 

CaMDEN, N. J., August 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Il watch with pleasure each week the 
appearance of your little school teacher. 
I think that if a copy of it could be put 
in the hands of every business man, ad- 
vertising would be ten years further 
advanced at the present time. Camden, 
my kome, cccupies a similar position to 
Philade'phia that Brooklyn does to New 
York. The merchants in Camden have an 
advantage of cheaper rents, and by 

good hard pulling ads could keep lots 
7 their business from drifting to Phila- 
delphia. We have at present in addition 
to three dailies, an enterprising sheet, the 
Outlook, a paper with a guaranteed cir- 
culation of 10,000 copies free distribu- 
tion, which is run and edited by women 
entirely, the leading spirit being Mrs. 
Varney, one of Camden’s largest depart- 
ment store owners. The paper occupies 
the unique position of being run_en- 
tirely for advertisers who failed, it is 
alleged, of getting results from the local 
dailies. Postoffice privileges will short- 
ly be secured. which will allow the large 
number of suburban subscribers to be 
covered much cheaper than at present— 
that will mean that 5,000 subscribers 
want the paper. 

No other than Camden advertisers 
have been allowed the privilege of using 
its columns, which protects the origin- 
ators, as the large Philadelphia stores 
would no doubt jump at the privilege 
of securing a guaranteed circulation in 
Camden of 10,000. I am also pleased 
with your “Quaker City Pointers’; the 
businesses of the two cities appealing 
te both cities the same, makes it just as 
interesting to the Camden as to the 
Philadelphia advertiser, or business man. 
Your suggestion in a recent edition of 
how to advertise a shoe business, was 
taken advantage of by one man I know, 
and followed with excellent results. Thus 
it is that one issue of your little paper 
will often put a man on the right track, 
and make him swear by everything of 
the value of your paper. If was a 
newspaper owner, I would try and see on 
what arrangements you would give me 
5¢ copies for a year, say; then I would 
donate the same to every business man 
whem I thought was progressive, and 
the Little Schoolmaster would bring me 
more business than the best solicitor 
that ever went out after business. It 
has been a pleasure for me to write you 


this, and can assure you I think as 
much of your little paper as you do 
yourself. Respectfully, 
J. H. Rerners. 
824 N. 6th. 
_ to 

Do not pull out of print - altogether 

during the summer months. eep a 


little advertising going.—The Advisor. 
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MEXICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Prepmont Arr LINE. 
Mexico, August 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of July 30, 1902, I 
note what purports to be a complete ‘list 
of Mexican publications, and desire to 
call your attention to the fact that this 
list is rot at all complete, inasmuch as 
a large number of. the largest publica- 
tions in the Republic have been omitted. 
Possibly the reason for this was that your 
— was prepared by Messrs. B. & G. 
Goetschel, a firm of advertising agents 
in this city, and they, with the usual 
Mexican enterprise, have only included 
the list of Mexican publications repre- 
sented by them. Among the publications 
not mentioned by your article are the 
followin 

The _ Herald, published in 
Mexico, which owns the Associated 
Press franchise for the Republic of Mex- 
ico, and which has the largest circula- 
tion among the better class of Mexican 
readers. The Monterey News, published 
at Monterey, N. L., which also receives 
the full Associated Press and which is 3 
large and enterprising daily. The Tor- 
reon Enterprise, published at Torreon, 
Coah, another paper controlled by 
American capital but which has the 
largest part of its circulation among 
Mexican readers. 

The Guia Official, or Official Railway 
Guide of the Republic of Mexico, which 
has a circuiation of 5,000 copies, sold 
en all trains in the Republic of "Mexi- 
co. The Tierra de Mexico, published at 
Mexico City, a monthly mining and 
stock journal. El Haciendado Mexi- 
cano, published at Mexico City, a month- 
ly journal devoted to the interest of 
sugar raisers. The Mexican Journal of 
Commerce, published at Mexico City, a 
monthly journal of commerce and fi 
nance. The Blue Book of Mexico, a 
vearly publication which reaches all the 
higher classes of Mexican and Américan 
society. This list is by no means com- 
plet2 but it gives you an idea of some 
of the other leading publications in Mex- 
ico which were omitted from your pre- 

vious list. Yours truly, 

Rosert S. BARRETT, 
General Agent. 

The editor of PRINTERS’ INK feels 
under obligations for all °communica-. 
tions which tend to shed light for ad- 
vertisers, and trusts his future efforts 
in that direction will meet with a 
hearty support on the part of those 
who are in the privileged condition to 
give information. 

lc acreemee 
“HAVE WROTE.” 
Cuvurveusco, Ind., July 18, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What is wrong with the celebrated 
Charlies Austin Bates? He is owing us 
an advertising account and we have 
wrote him three statements and drew on 
him thicugh our bankers only to have 
draft returned unpaid. Being a great 
user of space in Printers’ INK we sup- 


posed him guilt edge. Yours truly. 
™ “ V. A. GEIGER. 





THE OMEGA OIL POSTER. 


Otto CARMICHAEL, J. L. CARMICHAEL. 
Representing in Washington the Detroit 
Jerouk, Louisville /imes, Minne- 
apolis Times, Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, Toledo 
lade. 

Wasuincton, August 13, 1902. 
Edi'er of Printers’ INK: 

I have recently heard several argu- 
ments 2s to the meaning of the Omega 
Oil advertisements. These wise arguing 
gentlemen are betting hats, money and 
other things that their solution is cor- 
rect. Can you tell me what the Omega 
Oil poster really means? Yours truly, 

Jesse bk. CARMICHAEL, 


Mr. Bert M. Moses of the Omega 
O:l Chemical Company says in an 
article entitled, “The Unknown 
Force in Advertising,” published in 
PRINTERS’ INK of July 16, 1902: 

Tie boy and geese of Omega Oil are 
senseless, meaningless, foolish. 

Not one man in a million would be 
willing to stake his money and reputa- 
tion, upon them. 

And still the funny boy and foolish 
geese have become national characters 
and hav2 put Omega Oil into nearly 
every drug store in the United States 
and Canada : 

That same subtle force is behind the 
Omega boy and the geese. 

You can’t see it, but it is there. 





so 
OF COURSE IT WAS. 
“WHILSHIRE’S+ MAGAZINE,” 
125 East 23d street, 
New York, August 19, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice the letter from the Lyman 
}). Morse Advertising Agency in your 
issue of August 13th, relative to the 
“Force” advertising running in a strip 
across a newspaper page, and that if 
was used by the Morse Agency for ad- 
vertising cocoa, years ago. I remember 
the circumstances of the cocoa advertis- 
ing very well, as previous to that time 
T used this style of advertising for the 
New York Ledger. Some of the orders 
were placed through the Morse Agency, 
at that time the J. H. Bates Advertising 
Agency, and the style was immediately 
adopted by Mr. Morse, the manager for 
the cocoa advertising. I do not claim 
te be the originator of this style of 
advertising, but used it before Mr. 
Morse, and while it was new to me the 
same plan undoubtedly was used by 
some advertiser, somewhere, before my 
time. Yours sincerely, 


E. C. Vick. 
HE DIDN’T MEAN ANY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
Smitn, Stern & Co., Bankers, 


607 Fitzsimons Building. 
TPitrspurc, Pa., August 12, 1902. 
Lditor of Printers’ INK: 

Don’t you think an advertiser of Dr. 
Munyen’s experience should know better 
than to acknowledge, in print, that 
there are any ugly women? 

Yours very truly, 
Lester S, SMITH. 





















A PECULIAR PROPOSITION. 
3UFFALO, N. Y., August 15, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Tne attached freaky looking picture 
is from the photograph of an eight-sheet 
poster which this company is preparing 








Ive often been 2 Vici 


to post in every city of 2,000 inhabitants 





and over in the United States, Canada | 


and the United Kingdom. Our plan is 
to post this paper as shown by this pic- 
ture during the first week of a month’s 
showing. At the expiration of the first 
week a billposter will straighten the post- 
er out. An electrotype of the cut from 
which the attached proof is made has 
heen scent to every daily newspaper in 
the United States and Canada—with 
most of which we have advertising con- 
tracts—and with few exceptions all have 
agrced to run it, together with a little 
Stury to the effect that the poster has 
been put up in this mixed-up style prac- 
tically everywhere the English lonawene 
is spoken. Realizing that this is a pe- 
culiar advertising proposition, I have 
thought you might care to make some 
mention of it. Yours truly, 
Tue Force Foop Company, 
W. B. Hunter, Advertising Mer. 


> 


NEVER wait until the last moment to 
prepare copy for advertisements or nrint- 
ed matter—get it into shape early and 
thus insure having plenty of time to read 
two proofs and make desirable changes. 
—The Advisor. 
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INK. 


SOME ADS ARE NOT PLAIN. 
E. E. Fremine, D. D. S., 
Room 715 Witherspoon Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 14, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I Lave before me the August 13th 
copy of Printers’ INK. am struck 
with the first page (Philadelphia Record 
ad). At the present time I cannot af- 
jord twenty dollars per week, as you 
suggest. I am advertising my Tooth 
Powder and Mouth Wash through the 
kEvening Bulletin—once a week. It's a 
small ad, and I am writing it myself. 
You might suggest to your Philadelphia 
agent to call in some time and talk it 
over. Very truly yours, 





E. FLEMING. 


—_—+or——_—— 
ANOTHER ONE ON “THE RECORD.” 
“THe FREEHOLDER.” 
CorRNWALL, Ont., August 14, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page one of Printers’ Inx, Aug- 
ust 13, no name of the paper appears. 
This seems a fatal error, according to 
best advertising authority. Was it in- 
tentional, if so, why? Yours truly, 

Cc. Youne. 


<ccnicneslgaiiiaiamianaiabaiiag 
MAIL ORDER NOVELTIES. 
Bee Pusiisuinc Co., 
Caxton Building. 

Creverann, O., August 14, 1902. 
Editor of Painters’ INK: 

We would be very much pleased if you 
could put us in touch with firms who 
handle mail order articles. Something 
under 25 or 50 cents preferred. 

Tue Bee PueiisHinG Co. 

Goop advertising is a missionary in 
|the interest of a meritorious article. A 
|single missionary of this kind will talk 
|tc m:llions of people each month; there- 
| fore, is it to be wondered at that there 
are so many converts to their argu- 
ments ?—Progressive Advertiser. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 


CONSULT 


Soudons Gotch 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 




















C1S BEING PUSHED 


00000 GUARANTEED 


PATE 20° FORMS CLOSE 15° 


| f( VICKS FAMILY MAGAZINE ROCHESTER.N.¥ 








Booklets 


seem to be fashionable for ad- 
vertising purposes. If you 
want to be in style write us. 
We attend to 





Writing, 
Illustrating, 
Printing. 


It is important that your printing 
be gotten up in proper style, having 
paper, display, etc., harmonize. We 
guarantee our work to be just what 
you need. Address 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


“We Rest 
3 Our 
Case”’ 


with the advertiser. 
THE TIMEs keeps a 
detailed record of 
circulation anal fur- 
nishes the American 












Newspaper Direct- 
ory with a sworn 
statement. 
No Other 


pose Paper Does This. 
Dai wee &, 7B Onet 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs., 
CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 








F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
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A Great Bargain 


in a SINGLE 


GOSS WEB 
PERFECTING 

















New York Representative. 








PRESS 


is offered by the 
SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


Owing to the introduction of a 
press of 24-page capacity, we will sell 
one of the single Goss web perfecting 
oresses now in our press-rooms at a 
great bargain, in order to make room 
for the new machinery. The pur- 








chaser can take choice of two single 
Goss presses, both about the same 
age, both of same size and capacity, 
both in splendid condition, and hav- 
ing complete stereotyping outfits, ex- 
cepting chases, trucks and metal pots. 

Ore of these presses has a single, 
the other a double folder. They 
print four or eight pages of seven or 
eight columns each, 13 ems measure; 
columns 213¢ inches in length, 233/ 
over all. For about nine years these 
presses have been and are to-day do- 
ing the work of the Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly Tribune, and their work 
is as nearly perfect as possible. 

Sample copies of the papers printed 
on these presses, together with price 
and any other information, furnished 
on application to 


The Salt Lake Tribune 


THE PUBLISHER, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Evening REDANS 


od " 
Jour na I commenced taking Ripans 


Tabules last summer, but 
A two-cent as —— only one when I felt bad. I 
Enterprising but not sen. || got no good results from it, so 
sational. I took no more, thinking the 

? Tabules could do me no good. 
HOME not Street circu- ||] had been troubled with 
lation. dyspepsia, heartburn and 
iti ‘ water-brash for years. Feel- 

aa > Siaclagamaaas daily, ing very bad and having the 
e : Tabules on hand, I thought 
Every copy a family of || | would give them a fair trial. 
readers. I commenced with one after 
Circulation Averages each meal, and soon began to 

1900, 1901, feel as good as I ever did in 


899, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 || my life. I claim the Tabules 
have cured me. 
1902, 17,160 
At druggists. 


The American Newspaper Directory || The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 


awards the mark ©O for quality ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
of circulation. 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 
































You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveland, O., except 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field, 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both. for ten years past continuously. Rates reasonable and results 
satistactory. that’s why. The Worid was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bower, 
who is still its owner and publisher.and during the whole of that time the Wor/d 
has been represented by 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
as Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 














TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


CIRCULATION 
February, 1902,average, 12,823 25 per Ct. } trenton pol 


March, ** “13,372 | Greater / combined. 


ae . >. SReee Delaw’e River V’l’y 
1-4 OF YEAR’S 

AveRAcE 13,103 Covers! 70 Suburban Towns 
1-2 of year’s average, 12,518 | 907 Trenton Homes 
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4 i 
| Now Safely Past 
| the 28,000 Mark 


The circulation of The Toledo Times and The Toledo News 
forged ahead again during June and the 28,000 mark has evidently 44/ 
been passed for good. The combined average daily circulation of 


The Times-News 


in June was 


28,432 


This is more than 5,000 more circulation than any other Toledo 
newspaper claims. Counting an average of five readers to each copy 
it means that the advertiser in The Times-News has an audience 
daily of nearly 150,000 persons. The city of Toledo and North- 
western Ohio is well covered by this circulation. Scarcely a town 
or small city in Northwestern Ohio in which The Times-News 
circulation is not the largest—in most of them it is larger than that 
of all other outside dailies. 


THESE ARE POINTS FOR THE 
ADVERTISER TO CONSIDER WELL 


Below is given in detail the record for June. These figures 
will be verified in any manner desired. The Times-News press- 
room is always open. You can come in any day and make your. own 
inspection, see the papers printed and see where they go. 








JUNE 


JUNE ; JUNE oe 
1 - - Sunday | 11 - - 28,075 | 21 - - 28,400 
2 - - 28,100 | 12 - - 27,925 | 22 - - Sunday 
3 - - 27,875 |18 - - 28,600/23 - - 28,150 
4 -- 28,100 | 14 - - 28250/24 - - 29,900 
5 - - 28,100/15 - - Sunday | 25 - - 29,700 , 
6 - - 28425 1/16 - - 28,050/26 - - 29,250 a 
7 - - 28500/17 - - 28,100/27 - - 28,450 
8 - - Sunday | 18 - - 28,100 | 28 - - 28,325 
9 - - 28200/19 - - 29,600 | 29 - - Sunday 
10 - - 28,050 | 20 - - 28,000|30 - - 28,625 














The Circulation of The Sunday Times 
During june Averaged 10,500 


\. J 






































THE 


| 4S SEPTEMBER [ 
ISSUE 


| ‘The | 

Magazine 
of 

Mysteries 


60,000 


COPIES 














co NO FUTURE = 
ISSUE WILL PROBABLY BE 
LESS THAN 60,000 














% 





SJ 
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MONTREAL 
LA 


PRESSE 


There are other ae ee in Canada, The advertiser who leaves out the 
but La Presse overshadows them all French population of the Province of 
as a powerful business bringer. Quebec leaves out 80 per cent of the 


—Printers’ Ink. most thrifty, well-to-do and responsible 
citizens.-Profitable Advertising. 


CIRCULATION 


Over 75 OOO Daily 


Sworn to. Proved. Books Open. 


Guaranteed by the Association of American Advertisers of New 
York and Chicago. A condition of every advertising contract. 


Largest Circulation in Canada 
French or English. Without Exception. 
Exceeds circulation of next largest English daily by over 20,000 a day. 


Exceeds circulation of next largest French daily by over 50,000 a day. 


In Montreal exceeds by at least 25,000 a 
day the circulation of any French daily. 


No representatives in the United States. Write direct. 


AGENCIES: 
PARIS, FRANCE, | TORONTO, Onr., 
31 Rue TRONCHET. 72 KING St., WEST 
LONDON, ENGLAND, QUEBEC, Que., 
11 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 124% Rue ST. JOSEPH. 


110 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT AGENCIES. 
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Never Again 4 


On March 6th, 1902, Mr. G. H. Loadwick, publisher of the 
Sentinel, Amsterdam, N. Y., ordered a 200-Ib. keg of news ink, but 
failed to send the money. I notified him that I never made any 
exceptions to my rule of cash with order, and on receipt of his 
check for $10 would ship the ink immediately. 

His dignity was offended, and he informed me that when 
‘the reached that point in the conduct of his business where it be- 
came absolutely necessary to pay for a thing before he got it he 
would put up the shutters and stop.” 

About a month after I was agreeably surprised to receive 
Mr. Loadwick’s check for $10, ordering 200 pounds of my news ink 
to see what it was like. I shipped the keg and never commented 
on the previous correspondence. On June 18th I inquired how the 
ink suited and if he was in the market for more. He stated that 
“the ink was perfectly satisfactory, but he doubted if he 
would ever again pay for ink or other stuff before he got it.” I let 
him alone for two months, thinking he might change his mind, 
and on August 15th wrote him again, but this was his reply, 
scribbled on the bottom of my letter, “So long as life lasts 
I will never again pay you or any other man for an 
order of ink in advance.” 

Mr. Loadwick was buying from Wade & Co., who probably 
charged him seven or eight cents a pound for his news ink; but, of 
course, he could pay for it any time he saw fit. The saving of $4 
or $6 by buying from me was not recompense enough for compel- 
ling him to send the money in advance. 

Send for a copy of my price list and compare it with what 
you are charged for inks on credit. If the difference is worth 
taking a risk, try me on a small order at first ! 

Your money back if dissatisfied. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, New York 
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IN PHILADELPHIA 
They Use 


The 
Inquirer 


For Advertising 


For rates address . 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
1109 Market Street, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK Office, Tribune Building. 
CHICAGO Office, Tribune Building. 

















